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A Few Words trove tie Publishers. 


On May 17, ’05, the United Educational Co., took over the 
publishing interests formerly controlled by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., New York, and E. O. Vaile, Oak Park, Ill., and will 
hereafter conduct the business under its own name. There 
is nothing revolutionary in this commercial change, for our 
activities will be prompted and guided by the same high 
ideals that have actuated our predecessors thruout their 
publishing careers. We frankly admit that it has been our 
desire to follow out some broad plans as affecting Education- 
al periodical literature which has brought about this con- 
solidation, and which the larger patronage thus acquired 
added to the increased financial backing thus justified en- 
ables us both to conceive and consummate. 


Our Aim. 

To the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL we extend acordial 
welcome with the expression of the hope that future conduct 
upon our part may cement closer ties of friendship and mu- 
tual respect. We are extremely desirous of so perfecting 
and conducting this journal as to make it increasingly valu- 
able to superintendents, principals, members of school 
boards, school trustees, leading teachers in elementary, 
high, and normal schools, as well as students of American 
education generally. In this aim the publishers have the 
most loyal cooperation of our worthy editor. The liberality 
of our policy in this respect has opened to him the ofportun- 
ity of following out some very excellent ideas for steadily 
increasing the interesting, helpful,and influential features of 
THE JOURNAL. There will be no departure from the editor- 
ial policy of recent years. The meritorious and worthy will 
always be given commendation and encouragement, and we 
shall always feel free to criticise anything that we do not 
regard for the best interest of education. Commendation wiil 
include whenever possible both the idea and the person back 
of the idea, but citicism will deal more largely with the 
idea, the system, the event but eliminating as far as possi- 
ble the person. We frankly express our desire to have an 
ever increasing subscription list, and to accomplish this re- 
sult we freely realize that we must produce a journal that 
will justify the highest endorsement and the heartiest sup- 
port. This means expense to us, but we feel confident that 
such outlay will be appreciated and rewarded by a widening 
out of our family of readers and friends. 


Broader Plans Under Consideration. 
The plans for materiaily increasing the interesting and 
helpful characteristics of this journal have not as yet been 


so fully developed as to justify their announcement, but we 
can promise to all of our readers that commencing with 
September we shall inaugurate a number of improvements 
in connection with this journal that will intrench it still 
stronger in the favor of its subscribers and in the leadership 
of educational matters to which position of esteem and honor 
it consistently aspires. 


Our New Teachers Magazine. 


Our readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will doubtless be 
interested to know that under our management The Teach- 
ers’ Institute and Primary Schoolas formerly published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., and The Intelligence and Primary 
ra as published by E. O. Vaile have been merged into 
Teachers Magazine. Four periodicals into one, and a hand- 
some periodical it is. If it is permissiable for a publishing 
concern to feel pride in a child of its creation, then we 
certainly are justified in this producation. Without exception 
Teachers Magazine is the largest, most beautiful, and 
most interesting periodical ever occupying the educa- 


tional field. Its beautiful cover design in colors, its super- 
calendered paper thruout, its attractive illustrations, its 
wealth of entertaining and helpful reading all unite in mak- 
ing a periodical that is a delight to the eye and _a satisfac- 
tion to the mind. As tynifying the liberal policy of this 
company, and as a guarantee of our taste and judgment, we 
feel confident in resting upon the impression created by 
this periodical. 
A sample copy may be had for the asking. 


“ Our Times”’ as a Weekly. 


Another change which the consolidation of the respective 
interests has brought akout is the merging into one weekly 
publication of The Week’s Current as formerly issued by 
Mr. O. E. Vaile, and Our Times as a monthly as issued by 
E. L. Kellegg & Co. The new periodical will appear as Our 
Times, and the consolidation of the twe journals, enables us 
to produce a very neat, attractive, and helpful weekly peri- 
odical, devoted to the description of notable world events 
and the geography‘of important occurrences. We purpose 
making this publication a veritable ‘‘ text-book ’’ for use in 
schools and by teachers in connection with the study of cur- 
rent events, which each year is becoming a more and more 
important part of the school-room work. If you have not 
seen this periodical we strongly advise you to ask for it at 
your institute or send to us for a sample copy. 


Our Business Policy. 


Perhaps a word to our readers of THE JOURNAL as to our 
businesg policy may not be out of place. 

In order that there may be relations of cordiality between 
subscribers and publishers there must be a tactful, concilia- 
tory, and courteous business policy. A dissatisfied clientele 
is always a disastrous condition. Of course, now and then, 
uncalled-for offense will be taken at some fancied grievance 
or some magnified fault, and human nature is such that 
these results cannot be entirely eradicated. If the business 
management, however, is proper, these occurrences will be 
quite the exception, as we are determined they shall be. 
We shall make a persistent effort to never allow a request 
to be ignored, or a suggestion to go unwelcomed, or an order 
to be mishandled, or any other detail of a large and prosper- 
ous business to pass without the greatest consideration and 
care. We do not exist because you must have us, but be- 
cause you want us, and we appreciate that we shall not be 
the recipients of your favor very long if we fail to be con- 
siderate of. your feelings and prompt and courteous in our 
dealings. 


A Timely Suggestion. 


How excellent we’ shall be able to make this periodical 
depends upon two closely interwoven conditions, the number 
of our. subscribers, and the amount of our advertising. 
Every dollar of increased advertising patronage we receive 
will permit us to improve the appearance and worth of this 
magazine for your benefit. We shall strenuously strive to 
allow nothing to appear in our advertising columns that is 
not worthy of your purchase, and if you wish to help us to 
produce a nle-bmetine periodical from which you will 
derive direct benefits, we suggest that you freely write to 
our advertisers for those things that appeal to your wants, 
and especially purchase those necessities of life which you 
see presented in our columns. 


An Investment Opportunity. 


We respectfully call the attention of subscribers to the op- 
portunity for the purchase of stock in thiscompany. There is 
no necessity for the submission of this investment to the pub- 
lic, because every dollar of the desired capital has been 
guaranteed, but we have felt that the opportunity for safe, 
conservative, and profitable investment of surplus funds 
upon the part of teachers, in enterprises with which they 
are familiar, is so limited that we ought not to deny them 
the privilege of accepting such an offer upon easy terms 0 

ayment when the chance so desirably exists. The plan will 
be presented in the advertising columns of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week: 
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The Institute Instructor 
By Dr. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 


At the age of seventeen I secured my first coun- 
try school to teach in New York state, and since 
that time I have been a constant attendant upon 
teachers’ institutes, either as a pupil or as an in- 
structor. It has been my good fortune to gain some 
familiarity with the institute work in all parts of the 
country; and for a number of years I have been 
keeping a record of what I have seen and heard, and 
have been writing down my impressions of the 
efficiency of institute work on the whole, and of 
the peculiar fitness of the men and women who in- 
struct teachers in this way. Theoretically, a teach- 
ers’ institute should be a model of economy and 
efficiency in all that pertains to teaching, for here 
is offered an opportunity for the application of ex- 
pert knowledge and skill under exceptional condi- 
tions. The institute instructor declares it to be a 
fundamental article of his pedagogical creed that 
knowledge must always be presented to the learn- 
er in such form and manner that it will have 
intrinsic interest for him and so claim his spon- 
taneous attention; but does the instructor achieve 
this desired end in his own work in the institute, 
or is he compelled to demand the attention of the 
teachers, or bribe them with offers of marks or 
certificates or other rewards? One would expect to 
find scientific methods of imparting information 
illustrated in the institute; but do teachers often 
return to their homes after a weeks’ work with 
little if any more light than they had before? Is 
it possible that in some cases the only result of 
the institute is vagueness and confusion and men- 
tal indigestion? 

I should at the outset declare my belief that vast 
good is being accomplished by the institutes, and 
we should have more rather than less of their in- 
fluence. The institutes, speaking generally, are 
causing teachers to progress, and they are dissem- 
inating with greater or less success the profes- 
sional wisdom emanating from the men and the 
schools that are making safe advances in educa- 
tional theory and practice. They are stimulating 
professional study, and are establishing higher 
ideals of educational work. But acknowledging 
these merits, which are thoroly appreciated, I 
must at the same time mention certain very se- 
rious defects which are not beyond the possibility 
of remedial treatment. And the first of these de- 
fects concerns the instructional force of the in- 
stitute. According to my observations but a 
small proportion of institute lecturers have made 
any special preparation for this particular work. I 
do not now have in mind those institutes that are 
kut graded or high schools of a few weeks—from 
one to four—duration; these are not properly in- 
stitutes; they are not professional in any impor- 
tant sense; their instructors are simply class-room 
teachers who repeat in the ‘‘summer normal”’ 
what they do with their regular high school classes. 
The aim in such work is to extend the teacher’s 
knowledge of the subjects she teaches, and not to 
perfect her understanding of teaching situations 
or her skill in organizing and governing children 
and imparting knowledge. 

Leaving this sort of work out of view, and re- 
turning to the institute lecturer, we find him to 
be not infrequently a man who has marked ability 
in relating more or less amusing tales, but who has 
only a feeble grasp of the vital questions of educa- 
tion, alike in respect of values of materials, methods 
of presenting them, and principles of management 
and discipline. Such a lecturer can achieve consid- 


erable success in entertaining a body of teachers for 
a few days, but he does not instruct them to any 
extent. He does not arouse their interest in the 
study of teaching, nor does he secure their atten- 
tion because he illumines any of the real problems 
of the school-room. Indeed, he is sometimes a 
detriment to the teachers while appearing to please 
them, since he leads them into the way of expect- 
ing and even demanding stories and jokes in the 
institute, and little else. Thereare certain states, 
(and this is notorious among the informed) in 
which a serious institute lecturer—I do not mean 
necessarily a dry and dull one—would not be toler- 
ated. The institute in these localities is regarded 
as furnishing an occasion for recreation and not 
for professional awakening. I am sure these two 
ends—recreation and professional growth—need 
not be antagonistic; but by constantly offering 
people a certain kind of light talk you can influ- 
ence them so that they will not welcome serious 
work. These professional institute story-tellers, 
those whose stories are the only things they say 
that are talked about or that leave any impression 
—these men spoil teachers. It isa matter of com- 
mon remark among men who know the schools of 
the country that in the states where this sort of 
institute worker is most in evidence the profes- 
sional tone is lowest and the schools are last 
in the count. The institute is the only place where 
the majority of common-school teachers can be 
interested in high-grade professional reading and 
study, and if it runs to trivialities and irrelevan- 
cies the result is unfortunate indeed. 

Then there is another type of institute lecturer 
who is the antipodes of the funny man, but who 
accomplishes no more than the latter does. He is 
the extremely serious person, who is loaded with 
a body of doctrines about teaching that he cannot 
present in a way to make them either intelligible 
or attractive to his listeners. Traditionally peda- 
gogy is dry fodder; it is formal, heavy, forbid- 
ding. It does not seem to touch human life in 
any vital way. One may hear men in the insti- 
tutes talking about interest in teaching in such an 
uninteresting way that they can get but few to 
listen spontaneously to them. In institutes where 
there is much lecturing of this sort the superin- 
tendent is compelled to adopt heroic measures to 
hold his teachers in the lecture hall. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add that an institute worker of 
this type, as well as the first, does more harm than 
good, because he develops in teachers a distaste 
for all things professional. They form the opin- 
ion that educational principles are necessarily ver- 
bal and abstract and uninviting. The lecturer has 
probably got up these principles out of a text for 
the occasion, and he has consequently only a ver- 
bal and formal grasp of them himself, and so he 
cannot possibly make them glow with life and in- 
terest in his presentation of them. He cannot de- 
velop these principles concretely by taking exper- 
iences familiar to the average teacher, and inter- 
preting them, so as to show the traits of human 
nature involved. A man may bea first-rate prin- 
cipal of a high school, say, and yet be an unmiti- 
gated failure when he tries to give instruction re- 
specting the science and art of teaching; and the 
same may be said of the teacher of special stu- 
dies, as algebra or history. Again, one may be 
able to teach the subject like reading very effec- 
tively to children, while lacking the ability to in- 
struct others how to teach it. 
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There is still another type of institute workér 
who contributes little if anything to the profes- 
sional growth of teachers. This sort of person 
teaches as tho they were children of tender age; 
he will ask simple questions about simple matters, 
and require the teachers to get up and answer them 
so as ‘‘ to show how he would do with the children 
themselves.’’ He will spend a week puttering 
around, and no one will gain anything of value, 
tho everyone forms the opinion more or less clear- 
ly that pedagogy is trifling anyway. They con- 
clude that it has nothing to offer that is really 
worth while to any one of average intelligence 
who has had a little successful experience. Where 
the work is largely of this character the 
stronger teachers, and those of experience, 
either refuse outright to attend, or they sit thru 
the  o. in an indifferent or scoffing frame of 
mind. 

I have presented only the dark side of the insti- 
tute picture; but there is a bright side. One may 
find in the institutes very capable instructors who 
are successful class-room teachers or superinten- 
dents, and have thoroly organized their profes- 
sional experience so that they can describe it in an 
effective manner. A person so equipped probably 
makes the ideal trainer of inexperienced teachers. 
He can do very effectually what they ought to do, 
and he can tell them in a cogent manner by what 
arts and methods he achieves his results. It should 
be repeated, tho, that success as a teacher or su- 
perintendent does not insure success as an instruc- 
tor of other teachers; some of the most skilful 
practicians are the least capable of giving a clear 
and vital account of the principles underlying 
their art. I haveseen institute instructors who in 
their own class-rooms could teach geography, say, 
very well, but they made sad work of expounding 
the psychology of the subject. They had not re- 
flected upon the philosophy of their own practice 
in any fruitful way, and what they had worked 
out they could not present in a concrete, interest- 
ing manner. But other things being equal, the 
one who has shown marked ability in teaching 
~— is the one to instruct the novice how to 

o it. 

But the point I wish to urge is that special prep- 
aration should be made for this latter sort of 
work. There should be some institution where in- 
stitute instructors could study for their duties, 
where the peculiar conditions of the institute 
could be considered and training given in effective 
methods of procedure. The normal school or other 
institution that will organize an efficient course 
for intending institute teachers will meet an ur- 
gent need. This work is altogether too intricate 
and too important to be left longer to take care of 
itself. It should be possible for school authorities 
to find men and women who have made a special 
study of institute methods, and whose natural fit- 
ness for this particular work can be certified to by 
some reliable institution. As it is now, county su- 
perintendents in many states are quite helpless in 
securing competent instructors. They are com- 
pelled in most instances to depend upon the insti- 
tute agencies, but in their present state of devel- 
opment the agencies are to a considerable extent 
promoting the survival of theunfit. They are not 
so likely to get hold of the men who can do really 
effective work as those who get themselves talked 
about but who leave no permanent impression for 
good. The agencies are, however, rapidly taking 
possession of the field, and unless they elevate 
their standards considerably, or reputable institu- 
tions take up the work of training institute work- 
ers, there is little likelihood of the institute keep- 
ing abreast of educational progress. 
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There is a certain type of instructor who is 
greatly needed in the institutes. He should be 
thoroly familiar with modern-educational and gen- 
etic psychology, and should have had some suc- 
cessful experience it applying theory to the actual 
work of teaching and discipline. He should be 
able to take typical school-room situations in in- 
struction and discipline, and analyze them, show- 
ing in a very concrete and vivid way what traits 
of human nature are exhibited, and what will be 
the effect of different methods of treatment. He 
should be prepared to teach the teachers educa- 
tional psychology by taking their own everyday 
experience and analyzing and interpreting it. In 
this way he should be capable, even in a week’s 
work, of getting his students started in psycholog- 
gical study; or rather, he should get them started 
in taking a psychological view of teaching situa- 
tions. He should be able to get them interested 
in human nature, especially as it is revealed in the 
class-room. I care nothing about definitions and 
classifications in psychology; but I place supreme 
importance upon what I may call pupil-minded- 
ness—the tendency and ability to trace causes and 
effects in pupils’ activities whatsoever they may 
be. Hereis where an institute lecturer may ac- 
complish the most good—in giving teachers some 
insight into human nature, and arousing in them 
an interest in its study as it is presented before 
them every minute in the class-room and on the 
play-ground. In order to accomplish this result 
the instructor must have his subject completely in 
hand; he must be gifted in the art of ready and 
attractive exposition; he must be able to use very 
freely clear and striking illustrations of every 
principle he develops drawn from the everyday 
life of the school. He must be able to make any 
theme he touches glow with interest, so that he 
will not need to introduce irrelevant jokes to hold 
attention. The teachers must be made delighted 
with educational principles themselves, which 
must be brought home so directly and impressive- 
ly and freshly, that they will attract as a novel 
does, for instance. There is no reason whatever 
why educational principles should be made dismal 
and wearisome in their presentation, if only the in- 
structor knew how to use effectively the concrete 
experiences of daily life in his presentation. 

There are men in the institutes now who are do- 
ing this work, who are interesting teachers in edu- 
cational study and leading them toward the light; 
but they are very limited in number, altogether 
inadequate to the demand, which is increasing 
constantly. There is a great and growing field 
here for men who possess, just the right native 
ability, and wko have made proper preparation 
for their work. But they must regard it as a 
serious and important profession, and not a mere 
side issue—a kind of relief from more strenuous 
activities. I think it is best for such men to be 
connected with high-grade institutions where they 
will teach and study fora part of each year, so 
that they may keep themselves fresh and abreast 
of developing educational thought, which they 
are not so apt to do when they are constantly in 
the field away from books and laboratories, and 
where they have no long periods of leisure for re- 
flection. Men who spend all their time repeating 
a certain set of lectures are likely to reach the 
dead line betimes, unless they set aside periods 
for mental refreshment. Some of my early insti- 
tute instructors have apparently not acquired a 
fresh idea in fifteen years; they are to-day saying 
the same old things in the same old way as they 
used to of yore, so completely have they sur- 
rendered themselves to habit of thought and 
speech. 
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Free Lecture System in New York City.’ 


By Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, Supervisor of Lectures. 


The fifteenth vear of the public lecture course, 
maintained by the city, takes place during the 
centenary of the establishment of free schools in 
New York. What a far cry it is from the opening 
of a little school in 1805, with less than forty pupils, 
and established solely for pauper children, to a 
public educational system which has 500 schools, 
attended by 600,000 boys and girls, and having 
among its school buildings one which will cost, 
when completed, about $1,300,000! These facts 
alone indicate the great advance that has been 
made within a century. And the most notable 
part of that advance has been in the last twenty 
years, for during that period the curriculum of the 
school has been transformed and the uses of the 
school extended. The curriculum of the school 
has been broadened in accordance with the true 
principles—that education should prepare for life, 
not for examinations; that it should be in harmony 
with the prevailing and constantly changing in- 
dustrial and social conditions. And the conception 
of the term “‘school’’ has been enlarged. The 
school plant is to be constantly used—by night and 
by day, for young and for old—so that the school 
shall be the center of light and leading of the com- 
munity, and that each school-house shall become a 
great power house of intelligence in its especial 
neighborhood. 

The public school is becoming recognized thru- 
out our country as the most efficient form of train- 
ing for intelligent democracy. Despite the criti- 
cisms of the public school, the constant trend of 
the morale of the American people, due to its in- 
fluence, is upwards, and, if the public school has 
failed to become the absolute panacea that idealists 
would desire, is it not largely because of the failure 
to provide for education sufficient funds to bring 
about the desired results? The public school should 
occupy the most beautiful building in the town, 
and the teachers in the public school should be 
men and women of the finest intelligence, the 
highest culture, and occupy the highest social posi- 
tion. When such conditions prevail, when popular 
appreciation indicates that the highest service 
that one can perform is in the service of teaching, 
then indeed will the public school become what 
the vision of the dreamer would have it realize. 
The public school building of the present day, 
architecturally beautiful, with improved sanitation, 
with provision for physical development, and with 
its auditorium for lectures, is, in a fair way, bring- 
ing near that ideal so well described in the words 
of Mr. Page—‘‘ We.must make the public school 
everybody’s house before we can establish the 
right notion of education. It unites the people 
and they should look upon it as the training: place 
in which everybody is interested, just as they look 
upon the court house as the place where every 
man is on the same footing.’’ 

Sixteen years ago, in six school-houses, the ex- 
periment of giving education to adults by means 
of lectures was begun. It had been untried be- 
fore. The experiment was doubted by many. 
The conditions under which it was given were not 
favorable. One hundred and eighty-six lectures 
were given with a total attendance of about 20,- 
000. Persistent endeavor, earnest faith, faith in 
the people as well as faith in the project, has made 
it possible to realize the result which we now recite 
as the facts concerning the season which closed 
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last Saturday night, when 4,645 lectures were 
given to a total attendance which reached 1,155,- 
000. The experiment was begun in the old city of 
New York, now known as the borough of Man- 
hattan. When the city was consolidated this be- 
neficent provision for the education of adults was 
extended to all the boroughs, so that now our 
messengers of light and leading go on errands of 
love and truth to the uttermost bounds of our great 
metropolis. 

Some one has said that on account ofthe trees 
one cannot see the forest, and many a lecturer, 
engaged with a single theme, does not appreciate 
the vastness and the comprehensiveness of the 
educational scheme of which his work forms an in- 
tegral part. The subjects that have been treated 
in the great breadwinners’ university are the 
themes that interest every variety of mind and al- 
most every grade of intelligence. It has been 
possible, with the number of lecture halls, to ar- 
range courses of lectures on all kinds of topics, so 
as to appeal to those who have attained a high de- 
gree of intelligence and who are devoted to read- 
ing, and at the same time to arrange other courses 
whose main purpose is to awaken an interest or to 
afford rational joy to the auditor. Travelers from 
the uttermost ends of the earth have told their 
story of adventure; theskilled physician has given 
practical instruction in ‘‘ First Aid to the Injured, ”’ 
co-operation with the Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis has spread the gospel that 
shall decrease the number of victims to the great. 
white plague; patriotism is taught by a serios of 
lectures covering the great events and the lives of 
the great men in American history, for we cannot 
understand our present problems without some 
appreciation of the past. In order that we shall 
remove the impression that the beginning of the 
world took place in 1776, and to practice the belief 
that behind the mountains there are also people, 
the great events in general history have been out- 
lined—to popularize the truth that all history is 
part of one stupendous drama and that the Battle 
of Marathon is a link in that great chain which 
led to the Battle of Gettysburg. To awaken an 
appreciation of art feeling, so valuable in the de- 
velopment of pure enjoyment as well as of much 
practical use in a country which demands great 
technical skill, lectures on art were arranged. 
And as it is believed that music is a refining influ- 
ence, lectures on the great musicians have brought 
pleasure to hundreds. The courses on electricity 
and physics have proven of practical aid to many 
engaged in industrial callings. The lectures on 
municipal betterment have stimulated civic pride. 
Those on cooking have aided the art of right living. 
The series on Evolution, the History of Civilization, 
and the Social Significance of European Cities 
packed the auditoriums and showed the interest of 
the people in contemporary social problems. _Lit- 
erature has had a goodly share of attention, and it 
is delightful to note with what avidity the works 
of the sweet bard of Avon or the interpretations 
of Dickens are received by what are called ‘‘ the 
common people.’’ One course of thirty lectures 
by the same lecturer on English literature in the 
nineteenth century drew an average of 250 adults. 
Marlborough said he learned all he knew of his- 
tory from Shakespeare’s plays, and instruction be- 
comes none the less valuable because it is made 
interesting. To sum up, we may say that the 
themes of the lectures have been practical, in- 
structive, and inspiring. 
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When one considers the momentous questions 
that come up for decision before our voters—pro- 
tection, free trade, bimetallism, imperialism, re- 
lation of labor and capital, municipal ownership— 
how important it is that the stream of intelligence 
shall constantly flow thru plains whereon the peo- 
ple dwell. 

University, college, school, and the representa- 
tives of all the world activities join us in our 
teaching corps. We have the academic method 
and the popular, and both are improved by this 
touch with the living soul of the people, 

The large attendance indicates that the system 
of adult instruction has been interesting, other- 
wise the volunteer students of meture years who 
have, at great sacrifice, at much self-denial, and 
much avoidance of worthless pleasures, attended 
them, would not have been attracted. The funda- 
mental and far-reaching questions put to lecturers 
indicate the steadfast feelings for things that are 
honest, true, and of good report that are developed 
ina democracy. 

The letters coming from the lecturers indicate 
that there is a rare joy in sharing with one’s 
fellows our spiritual treasures and the earnestness 
and attention of the audiences indicate the deep- 
seated hunger for a broader life. Let me read a 
few from the thousands of letters that have been 
received. An attendant at Cooper Union, after 
listening to the series of lectures by President 
Eliot, President Finley, City Superintendent Max- 
well, and others, writes: 

‘“When parents are up-to-date asking questions 
on subjects hitherto unknown, it means higher 
education for their children.’’ 

A regular attendant at the High School of Com- 
merce (30 lecture course), writes: 

“‘Tho I was obliged to leave home early each 
Saturday so as to procure a good seat in the well- 
filled lecture hall, and tho all other forms of enter- 
tainment had to be abandoned, I was more than 
repaid.”’ 

A lady close on seventy writes: 

‘*T have been delighted with the lectures on de- 
scriptive geography. The beauty and wonder of 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres, long hidden 
but made real by lecture and stereopticon, have 
given to me a great fund of knowledge not found 
in books and has proven an uplifting and educa- 
tional force such as I never dreamed of. In a nut- 
shell, I have outgrown myself.’’ 

On the other hand, from a lecture hall on the 
East Side, frequented by young men: 

**You can imagine the poor working boys or men 
who toil daily for their bread sitting down Friday 
evening in the school to wait for the lecture to 
begin. The common workman only knows of the 
part of the East Side where he lives, but when the 
lecturer shows him on the sheet the stereopticon 
views of distant lands, of India and Turkey, he 
first begins to realize how large and grand this 
world is.”’ 

Another writes: ‘‘Having never resided out of 
New York city, I take a keen delight in traveling 
with the lecturer over new pastures in my adopted 
country. To use the common phrase, these lec- 
ss keep the people of this city right up to 

ate.’ 

As an illustration of the fact that people of ad- 
vanced years attend these lectures, I might say 
that from one lecture center, namely Public School 
30, Manhattan, letters of appreciation were written 
by a carpenter, aged 70; a painter, aged 64; a lady 
who describes her occupation as ‘“‘fringe,’’ aged 
64;'a musician, aged 63; a carpenter, aged 60; a 
proofreader, aged 55; a housekeeper, aged 53, and 
four others of various occupations aged 50. 
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A retired sea. captain, 84 years of age, Nels 
Davidson by name, writes: ‘‘I have attended 
nearly all of the lectures at Public School 46 this 
season, and nave derived much knowledge from 
them on many various and interesting topics, es- 
pecially from those about places in our great in- 
land country. I am in favor of having them con- 
tinued on the same general plan next season.”’ 

A lady, aged 57, writes: ‘“ We know of a widow 
woman who attends with her son, who sews all 
day, and after working so hard goes home and 
comes to the lecture room, which means over 
ninety steps from the sidewalk. I don’t know 
anything that can give such a spur as these lec- 
tures have been.’ 

The diffusion of intelligence and of inspiration 
by means of adult education and its recognition as 
an integral part of the educational system of the 
city, makes New York unique in this regard. 
Museums and libraries are ‘now. maintained at 
great expense. What are they but for the educa- 
tion of adults? The new director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art says: “‘I hope to see the 
museum in closer touch with every important edu- 
cational institution in New York, including your 
public schools, and a museum educates the people 
to appreciate good things, and it educates de- 
signers to give them good things,’’ and public lec- 
tures lead to a desire for the museum. Montes- 
quieu said that he had never known a pain or a 
distress which he could not soothe by half an hour 
of a good book, and thesystem of adult instruction 
is constantly calling the attention of our auditors 
to this fact and aiding in increasing of circulation 
of both books of information and books of power. 
Dr. Osler, deserving of so much honor, has cer- 
tainly done a great public service in awakening 
discussion on the question of the period of man’s 
mental decay. What is needed in America it 
seems to me, is more, not less, reverence for age, 
more, not less recognition of the fact that tho there 
may be a climax to man’s bodily development in 
early manhood, his mental development should be 
continuous, and as President Eliot says, ‘‘his last 
years should be his best.” Scientists tell us that 
the brain of a man between 50 and 60 is at its best, 
and even at 60 the acquisition of knowledge may 
well be begun. 

The history of the world of the past and of the 
present day is full of illustrations of the activities 
of old men, and no one has put it better than the 
poet Longfellow in these words: 

‘But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophccles 

Wrote his grand Aédipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years; 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men.’ 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 

Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives.’’ 

Do not let me be understood as implying that 
the public lecture courses are for the old alone; 
they are for the young—they are for all ages, the 
adolescent particularly are in need of it—and there- 
fore the provision made by this city for post school 
education,,as it may truly be termed, indicates 
that our city is an organization that is also mentally 
growing. The degree of civilization of a state or 
municipality may well be judged by the sum spent 
for education, as compared with the amount spent 
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for police. The police protect us against crime; 
education builds up intelligence and character. 
The one is negative, the other positive. The need 
of education for adults is especially felt in this 
city, the gateway to America thru which the major- 
ity of immigrants pass, and where so many re- 
main to intensify the problem of civic administra- 
tion. 

From lands where freedom is rare, where oppor- 
tunity is limited and education far from universal, 
these immigrants come to be transformed into 
Americans and the wisest means are educational. 

In justice to these newcomers to our shores, 
whom we cordially welcome, we must say that 
among no class of our body politic do we see more 
desire for education. And so while the younger 
generation attend the lectures in English, in their 
own tongue the lessons of American development 
and civic duty are brought home to them. 

The public lecture courses have aided in enlarg- 
ing the understanding of the term education, have 
secured the co-operation of the church, the library, 
and the museum; have spread intelligence, hope, 
and culture thruout the city; have given subjects 
for. refined conversation; have shot arrows into 
the air which have fallen to earth, we know not 
where. 

In coming years more reading and study will be 
done, but care shall always be taken that our 
methods shall not become too academic and that 
the object of the public lecture course is to spread 
the results of science and the knowledge of art so 
as to convey the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

The results so far obtained have been brought 
about thru the co-operation of the lecturers, local 
superintendent, operator, and the various officials, 
and particularly the various members of the board 
of education, presidents, and commissioners who 
have laid their large-minded help to this cause. I 
must refer in this connection to one gentleman 
who has passed over to the majority, and was with 
us last year, and who gave many years of devotion 
to the free lecture work. I speak of our departed 
friend, Henry A. Rogers. 

The public lecture course increases the average 
of intelligence in the community. It is where the 
average of intelligence is high that the spark of 
genius burns most brightly. The highest peaks 
rise above the high plateaus and not directly from 
the lowlands. The work of the public lecture 
movement is not alone to give information, but as 
I have said before, to give inspiration, to increase 
in our society the number of fine, strong, able, and 
just men in it. When it is remembered that the 
majority of our population have an arrested sys- 
tematic education, when it is further remembered 
that the majority of the wage-earners work daily 
in monotonous toil, should not some provision be 
made to make up this deficiency, to add a little 
beauty to their life, a little hope to their condition, 
and this, as we have abundant testimony, is in 
some measure done by the lecture course. And so 
we firmly believe that in this life we must preserve 
intact for as many as possible ‘‘ the childlike faith 
of intellectual reverence and gaiety and truthful- 
ness of mind to resist the assault of claims and 
cares which arise from the fret of daily work.’’ 

The public lecture course has lived for fifteen 
years, and it has come to stay. The people at 
each lecture center have formed local committees 
ready at any time to appeal to the authorities and 
bear witness to its importance and its value. This 
evidence is, ef itself, of great value. For fifteen 
years it has been my privilege, with your aid, to 
direct this work. It has been a rare vrivilege, for 


it has been an opportunity in some way to guide 
the thought of our city. The teacher, after all, 
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is the most potent influence in our life; therefore, 
more power to the teacher, no matter whether lec- 
turer or school teacher. During the fifteen years 
there have appeared on our lecture platform men 
of all professions, and one of them now graces the 
presidential chair. The thought that must satisfy 
us is the fact that theinfluence of no noble act and 
of no social service can ever entirely pass away. 
And, if in the humblest way, we would add, as we 
believe we do, to the progress of the time and up- 
lifting of our fellow man, then indeed our lives on 
this earth shall not have been in vain. 


BPX 
The New Musical Education. 


By CARROLL BRENT CHILTON. 


The place of music in a liberal education is still. 
a subject of discussion; in fact, the place of any- 
thing in a liberal education is no certainty in these 
days of changing and conflicting ideals. 

All will remember the perplexity of the youth 


| 








Carroll Brent Chilton, 
Editor-in-Chief The Music Lover’s Library. 


who went to Mr. Dooley’s college—The College of 
Speechless Thought. ‘‘*What would ye like to 
have studied fur ye be our competent professors?’ 
says the president to the applicant, as he offers 
him a cigarette. “We have achair on poetry, a 
chair on the hues of the settin’ sun, a chair on 
platonic love, and one on the relation of the ice 
age to the Greek idee of God. That’s all ye need 
to equip ye for the perfect life—onless,’ he says, 
‘ye intind bein’ a dintist. In that case we have 
an excellent school where ye can learn that dis- 
graceful occupation.’ ’’ 

Many persons think that, in regard to the pro- 
duction of music, we are in our eclectic or rumina- 
tive period, that it is to be the mission of the twen- 
tieth century to reclaim and review its treasures 
inherited from the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turles. ; 

The serious opinion of the most thoughtful musi- 
cians and educators of the world is that in these 
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instruments there lies the germ of a revolution in 
musical education; that with music rolls ex- 
pressing accurate rhythm, pitch, staccato, and 
legato, thus providing a sort of ‘“‘audible nota- 
tion,’’ or musical reading aloud, the child may soon 
become betier acquainted than the master hitherto 
has been with the classics of music. Given this 
basis, the student player may add musical ex- 
pression according to his taste, skill, and intelli- 
gence. Without this authentic basis, however 
secured, whether by hand or perforated music 
rol], music cannot be said to exist at all, since no 
amount of skill or taste or enthusiasm will suffice 
to make music when these primary elements of 
correct rhythm and notes are missing. 

‘*Music,’’ says Bulow, ‘‘should first be played 
accurately, then beautifully, then interestingly.”’ 
Probably one player out of a thousand could play 
with technical accuracy as great as the reproduc- 
ing instrument, and, besides, and a musical qual- 
ity which no reproducing instrument could ever 
approach. But the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, with accurate music rolls, can obtain a better 
technical and musical effect without labor than 
they could ever produce by years of study of hand- 
playing. 

Why, even Paderewski told a prominent New 
York musician that there were many things he 
could do better with the aid of a piano-player than 
with his own piano, tho, of course, the really ar- 
tistic service of the piano-player is not in imitat- 
ing performers. The point lies in its capacity to 
make accessible such music as few players can 
adequately perform on the piano—i. e., sympho- 
nies, overtures, quartets, and intricate piano 
music. The piano-player—on this, its true ground 
—is naturally and without effort incomparable. 

One of the interesting developments of the 
piano-player is what is known as a recording 
piano. This instrument, while you are playing, 
cuts a music-roll record of your performance, 
which can be later put into a piano-player and 
played. 

It seems to me that the piano-player and a meth- 
od for its use have come in answer to a movement 
of the human mind which has been forging to the 
front in the last few years. For not only has en- 
thusiasm for music been growing at a great rate, 
but at the same time the means for harvesting it 
have been developing. 

Signs of the growth of this interest may be seen 
on every side—in the popularity of lecture recitals 
—in the multiplication of books on ‘‘ How to Lis- 
ten to Music,’’ ‘‘ What is the Meaning of Music? ”’ 
ete.—in the growth of attendance at orchestral 
and chamber music concerts and opera perform- 
ances, in the introduction of historical and cultural 
courses in our leading colleges and universities, in 
the development of musical clubs, and in many 
other phases of musical activity; lastly, as I have 
said, in the instantaneous response of the public six 
years ago to the modern piano-player. This, the 
last great step in the development of musical in- 
struments, provided for music, after years of ef- 
fort, what it had so long lacked, viz.: a means of 
universal communication, a device for repeatedly 
presenting to the ear the subj ect matter of music, 
2. €., sounding musical compositions. 

Do you appreciate what it means to be able to ac- 
quire in your leisure hours a liberal education in the 
understanding of music? It means that when you 
go to a Boston Symphony concert and hear a Bee- 
thoven symphony, instead of being puzzled, you will 
be delighted and refreshed, because you have been 
prepared for what you are ‘to hear, and hence are 
not groping about in the dark; as when we go 
thru the art galleries of Europe, the pictures that 
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appeal to us are those of which we have photo- 
graphs in our homes. If you attend a Kneisel 
Quartet concert you are ready to get the full im- 
pression of the most refined and delicate pleasure 
which music affords, all because you can hear the 
music in your home and go to it, not asastranger, 
but as a friend. Butitis not enough just to hear it, 

so you are provided with a score of each work, ex- 
actly like the one the conductor uses, only miniature 
in form and a descriptive pamphlet in which the 
meaning and purpose of the music are explained 
in a way that any one can understand. In the 
printed score the bars are numbered to correspond 
with numbers on the music roll; so that you have 
an ever ready means of indentifying and locating 
the passages of special interest. You are shown 
where the real points of the work lie, you have a 
guide to the understanding of these points. You 
soon learn to follow the printed score, a fascinat- 
ing process in itself. 

The method is very simple. We know that there 
is only one true method of understanding music; 
that is the intuitive method—by listening. 
the three types of materials necessary to the new 
plan of study, each is helpless alone; but used in 
combination, each becomes indispensable, and the 
result is highly effective. 

First, there is the score, which is the fundamen- 
tal part. But the score is not music. It is simply 
printed symbols. A few trained musicians can 
play it or imaginatively hear the sounds from look- 
ing at it, but so few that they are hardly worth 
mentioning. To the general public it is Greek. 

Then there are printed descriptions of music; 
biographies, history, criticism, analysis, etc.; but 
still we are in the region of symbolism, and have 
no light. It is ‘‘ words, words, words. ”’ 

The latest member of the triple alliance is the 
music roll. This is the most helpful of all, and in 
perfectly simple compositions is fairly adequate 
without the score or text. But in the higher music, 
we ought to have all three; the score, to appeal to 
the eye; the text, to appeal to the mind and put 
us in the right mood to listen; and the music roll, 
to address the ear, with the illustration of that 
which we have seen with the eye and grasped with 
the mind. 

And now at last we have our bearings. We are 
permitted to take a peep into the very workshop of 
the composer and see him at his work. 

We can watch the great symphonic plan gradual- 
ly unfold and expand before our eyes. What bold 
imaginative flights! How the feelings soar! 
What dramatic conflict on the battle ground of 
ideas! What deepest sentiments! What heroic, 
what boisterous moods! Yet what exquisite sym- 
metry and taste thruout—‘‘ aboriginal force under 
conditions of supreme refinement! ’’ In the adagio, 
what brooding, tender, melancholy grace, and so on 
thruout the gamut of artistic delights, and no end! 

Forty lifetimes on the old plan would not suffice 
to give the knowledge we can now acquire in forty 
months. Nor is this all. Music study is notmere 
entertainment. It is discrimination and judgment 
constantly advancing to finer and finer and more 
significant and fastidious distinctions, so that the 
nature is really enlarged and life widened and 
deepened by contact with things which are them- 
selves wide and deep in their origin and. influence. 

The new education is not mere passivity, A re- 
sponse is provoked on the part of the player, whose 
own creative forces become released and commis- 
sioned. How naturally it falls into line. While 
we are absorbing ideas, we are unconsciously 
learning the art of interpretation by putting what 
we learn immediately into practice. We are giv- 
ing our own interpretations of the music. 





Step by step, as our knowledge and sympathetic 
comprehension grow, our playing becomes more 
and more musical and interesting to others, until 
the performances become really expressive of one’s 
individuality. By that time we are cultivated 
listeners, and when we go to musicales or concerts 
we have a right to our own opinion and avoid the 
perplexity of the man in George Ade’s fable, who at 
a musicale sat so still that he got numb below thehips 
for fear some one would notice that he was there 
and ask him how he liked Fugue No. 11 by Bach! 

Last, but not least, the new musical education 
may be taken by all, old and young alike; and 
each illustration may be given over and over again. 

The new study gives a wonderful impetus to 
musical life in all small communities, to the aver- 
age teacher of playing or singing, who may make 
of it a fascinating and diverting addition to her 
work, to musical clubs, and to all schools and col- 
leges, where any serious interest in music is felt. 

No time is lost in going to school;—the student 
sets his own pace and studies at will and conven- 
ience. Thousands are reached who would never 
be reached by ordinary educational institutions. 

There is no limit to this new form of music 
study. Everyone may participate. For the mer- 
chant, the clerk and the professional man, for the 
army and navy officers and their families, forced 
to spend their existence away from educaticnal 
and musical centers, and for the dwellers in coun- 
try homes all over the land, a means of instruction 
and delight is provided. For those forced to lead 
monotonous lives, and for children especially, who 
must grow by being entertained, the new study of 
music will come as a veritable boon. 

Such are some of the attractive possibilities of 
the study of music on the new basis. We have 
not overdrawn the picture. Experience has shown 
the remarkable fact that appreciation of music, 
unlike the appreciation of literature, is not a mat- 
ter of intellectual education, but is simply a ques- 
ticn of impressionability, so that the most widely 
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differing types of people, cultivated and unculti- 
vated alike, will be drawn to music and ultimately 
to the best music - inevitably and almost instinc- 
tively, if they can only hear it. ‘‘We needs must 
love the highest when we see it, ’’ says Tennyson, 
and so must we also when we hear it. | ; 

In many cases even the smallest children will 
prefer true music if they can hear it. ‘‘ Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies, ’’ said Theodore Thomas, “‘are 
the real popular music wherever they are known. ”’ 
Thousands of children and persons without the least 
previous training in music are acquiring a liberal 
education thru familiarity with the best music, 
and he touched the heart of the matter who said 
(I think it was Frank Damrosch) that “ only the 
best music is good enough for the common peo- 
ple.’’ Givetheunprejudiced a fair chance at both, 
and a little time, and nine times out of ten they 
will prefer Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, the 
Moonlight Sonata and the Pastoral, Fifth Sym- 
phonies, Chopin’s waltzes and Nocturnes and Moz- 
art’s Magic Flute overture, or Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony, to the lighter and more ephemeral 
songs and dances. 

The reason is simple. People like what wears. 
The product of genius grows in interest by repeti- 
tion, whereas familiarity with empty, trivial, light 
waisted, bloodless emanations of talent and clever- 
ness (with which the world is unhappily all too 
well supplied), only breeds contempt. A thoro 
first hand familiarity with ten songs of Schubert, 
the Schubert or Beethoven quartettes or symphon- 
ies, or half a dozen inspired dances of Bach, is 
worth for practical service, for pleasure and 
growth, a thousand indifferent and mediocre works 
of talent of the kind usually offered as playing pieces 
to beginners. 

Such are some of the changes to be looked for 
in the near future, and I think you will agree with 
me that it is a desirable state of things which I 
have pictured, and that it is reasonable to hope for 
such a result in view of the new means. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 








Why I Continue Teaching. 


* In the first place I like it, and feel that I can do 
more good in this work than I could in any other. 
My teaching was an accident, as it was not the 
life work I had planned todo. Teaching was to 
be with me only a stepping-stone to another pro- 
fession, but this is my twenty-sixth year in the 
work, and I shall no doubt continue in it till ‘‘ Os- 
lerization ’? becomes a reality. If it were all to do 
over again I should no doubt teach school. 

Certainly there are unpleasant features along 
with the joys of teaching, but in what other work 
do they not fall? 

There came to my desk only yesterday an invi- 
tation to attend the graduating exercises of the 
law school in our own university. The young man 
who sent it was once a pupil in my school and was 
considered a dullard. All sorts of uncomplimen- 
tary things were said of him by his teachers. In 
his eighth year I took him in hand and he devel- 
oped as no other boy I ever saw. It may not have 
been my teaching that brought the reformation, 
but it gives me pleasure to take the honor. Grant 
it, will you? 

I was once superintendent ina small town in 
Ohio for three years. A businessman in the town 
had four boys, three of them in school. These 
three boys thru my influence went to college and 
the fourth one—force of habit—will be graduated 
this year from high school. One of these boys is 
the high school principal in one of our large cities, 
another will be graduated in June from the State 
university and has been elected principal of a 
large high school in the state, the other boy is su- 
perintendent of a large township high school. 

A few years ago I spent a day or two in this 
home. When leaving the mother took my hand 
and with tears of joy standing in her eyes said, 
“Your coming to our town made my boys what 
they are.’’ Think you this did not pay me for my 
years of toil in that old town? 

I can look back over my work to-day with joy 
and gladness to at least fifty cases, where I have 
directed the ways of boys and girls into ways of 
right. I say all this without boasting. 

I might have gone out into the world and made 
money. Many things were open to meand I chose 
the life of the pedagog. 

If my children wish to teach I shall encourage 
them. If their tastes are in some other direction 
I shall not discourage them. 

My experience seems so different from that of 
the others who have written that I am almost 
afraid to express myself. Ihave had dealings 
with all sorts of school boards from the “ three 
directors’’ in the country districts to the large 
boards of acity, and almost without exception I 
have been treated by these men as an equal. 

I recall one case in all these years where a mem- 
ber of the board humiliated me, and he was glad 
to make amends for his discourteous act. I have 
had my tilts with school board members, but have 
always tried to act in i manly, straightforward 
way, and I am sure they respected me for it. 

Twice in my life I have been asked by the poli- 
tical party with which I vote to contribute to the 
campaign fund, but the request was in no way 
connected with the school board. The first time— 
in my callow youth—I complied with the request; 
the second time I declined with thanks. 

No man ever intimated to me thatI could have 


a position for money. Ihave been a superinten- 
dent, but for the last dozen years have worked 
under a superintendent. My hands have never 
been tied, with but one exception, and so far as 
the superintendents are concerned I have been 
left to work out results. The trouble that has al- 
ways come tome has been from below and not 
from above. 

My relations to the outside world have been of 
the pleasantest. I have always tried to keep in 
touch with the business world. The men in this’ 
world have always treated me as ‘‘one of them.’’ 
One does not ne:d to go among these men with 
his little world always foremost. 

My closest associates to-day are business men, 
and if I were to go out to-day for luncheon, I 
should try to meet one of the busiest men I know, 
— mix my school talk with his real estate 

eals. 

For years I have tried to have some business 
with men, in order that I might not be simply a 
schoolmaster. 

Iam frequently invited to talk before the most 
prominent people in our city and about it. Some- 
times about school and sometimes about the rais- 
ing of potatoes. I live just outside of the city, 
where we have a few acres of ground, so with my 
bees, and birds, and berries, my pigs, chickens, 
and cherries, I try to keep in touch with nature in 
order that I may come to school five days in the 
= in a spirit to deal justly with the boys and 
girls. 

Iam no better, and perhaps little worse, than 
people in all other lines of work. They respect 
me for my work’s sake, and we live in harmony. 
They invite me into their homes and into their so- 
ciety, and I am happy in their service. 

If as teachers we do not get what we consider 
just treatment, it is perhaps our own fault. This 
is not so well put as Shakespeare would have 
expressed it. 

I have had no “‘ pulls.’”’ At twenty years of age 
I had neither education nor money. The world 
has been very kind to me, and I am indeed glad I 
am a teacher. A. H. ANDREWS. 

Cincinnati. 
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PA 
A New Printing Telegraph. 


A recent improvement of the telegraph that has 
been tested successfully in Great Britain and Ger- 
many is the Murray printing telegraph, which em- 
bodies a number of novel features. It is automatic 
in its working, and consists of a strip of punched 
paper, which is fed into a transmitting device, 
from which electrical impulses corresponding to the 
signals are:sent along the lineto the receiving ap- 
paratus, where a similar strip of punched tape is 
prepared. This can be fed mto a special form of 
typewriter and the message printed directly, or it 
can be used with another transmitting machine, 
and the message sent to a branch or more distant 
station. A single wire between stations is re- 
quired, anda speed of from 150 to 200 words a 
minute has been attained between London and 
Edinburgh, with as many as 240 words under fav- 
orable conditions. What is most interesting’, inas- 
much as most methods, either automatic or rapid, 
fail when applied to submarine cables, is that this 
system has been worked successfully on the 1,200- 
mile cable between Cornwall and Gibraltar.—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 
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Maxwell’s Victory for Education. 


The people of New York have declared them- 
selves emphatically in favor of the so-called ‘‘ fads 
and frills,’’ in the elementary school curriculum. 
This is probably the first time that parents have 
been given an opportunity, on a large scale, to 
record their wishes as to what their children 
shall be taught in the common schools. It has 
brought us a considerable step nearer to the real- 
ization of the ideal of educational communism 
around the common school as social center. At 
any rate, it marks the beginning of a return to 
the principle that the parents are primarily and 
finally responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren. The referendum in common school affairs 
is a most sensible innovation. For its inaugura- 
tion we are indebted to the political dilettanteism 
of Superintendent Maxwell’s opponents. This is 
not the first time that tactical blundering has 
served as the instrument for ushering in an im- 
portant reform. 

The original contention in New York was for a 
shorter work day in the first school years. The 
only tenable consideration, the welfare of the 
children, was not the point of departure. As 
stated in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL several months 
ago the real purpose of the seemingly humani- 
tarian move was to redeem Mayor McClellan’s 
promise of a full school day for every pupil in the 
system by officially declaring the time allotted to 
half-day classes to constitute a full day. The 
issue was silver-plated with protestations that five 
hours of scholastic work is too much for the poor 
children in the earlier years of the course. The 
thinness of the plating soon became apparent 
when Superintendent Maxwell retorted that it 
would be unwise to deprive the children of a por- 
tion of the beneficial supervision of the school and 
turn them into the street. He also contended that 
the work laid out for the first school years could 
not be accomplished in less time. This gave the 

“‘agin-the-administration ’’ forcesanew clue. They 
re-adjusted their halos of humanitarianism and de- 
clared that their chief anxiety was to rescue the 
poor children from under the cruel burden of 
**fads and frills’’ with which the superintendent 
had overloaded the school program. They de- 
clared that the mental strain of the present ele- 
mentary curriculum was too great for the tender 
minds, and that a curtailment of the school day 
was demanded by humane considerations. As 
long as they confined their remarks to general- 
ities they were fairly safe. But when they began 
to point out what they considered useless teaching, 
their championship of the little children’s cause 
began to assume a Quixotic appearance. 

The trend of the discussion came more and 
more under the sway of personal animosity. The 
only point seemed to be to discredit Superintend- 
ent Maxwell. He was held up to scorn as the 
originator of all the best things to be found in the 
elementary school curriculum; some even went so 
far as to charge him with being the author of a 
poetical stanza written by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The burlesque stage has never exhibited a more 
amusing performance. Once the issue of “‘ essen- 
tials’’ versus ‘‘fads and frills’? was raised the 
field was won for the superintendent. 

As described on page 648 of the present 
number, the Globe undertook an extensive inquiry 
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among thousands of parents thruout the city and 
proved that the people do not want a return to 
meager school programs of the past, but want 
their children to have the best that modern educa- 
tion can give them. 

How Mr. Maxwell believes the strain of the 
present demands upon the course of study can be 
reduced may be gathered from an address delivered 
by him before the New York University School of 
Pedagogy on June 2. He declared that the trained 
teacher must be able to make a proper selection of 
topics for study and to take advantage of the most 
improved methods of teaching. Furthermore, he 
advised the elimination of unimportant and unes- 
sential details. ‘lhese, no doubt, are suggestions 
well worth heeding. They imply, atthe same time, 
a willingness on the superintendent’s part to allow 
efficient teachers a greater measure of freedom in 
the choice and arrangement of lesson topics than 
they have had heretofore. If the supervising offi- 
cers share these views of Mr, Maxwell and will 
encourage trained and experienced teachers to 
weed out whatever they may regard as wasteful 
in the prescribed studies the school program will 
soon lose its formidable aspect, and the worry of 
children and teachers will be much reduced. 

Meanwhile let us rejoice that the plain people 
are with us on the new education platform. 
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The Value of Trade Schools. 


There was quite a discussion on the ‘‘ Trade 
Schools’’ at a recent meeting of the Cambridge, 
Mass., Central Labor union. - 

The chief speaker defending the trade school 
was Mr. Harry J. Skeffington. He said that the 
workingmen of Massachusetts earn on an average, 
$88.74 a year more than the workingmen of other 
states. The reason for this, heclaimed, is because 
they receive an average of seven years’ schooling, 
while in other states the average was only four 
and three-tenths years. The logical conclusion 
then to this argument would be that more educa- 
tion would result in higher earnings. Changed 
conditions of industries demand more education. 
Trade unions recognize this and advocate com- 
pulsory education and free text-books. 

Peter W. Collins, in rebuttal, said that trade 
schools are wrong because they cannot impart 
thoro knowledge of the craft they undertake to 
teach; workers developed by them are indolent 
and imperfect. They also tend to lower wages and 
produce strike breakers. 

The arguments of Mr. Collins appear to spring 
from a deep seated prejudice against trade schools 
rather than a knowledge of the subject. In the 
first place trade schools are not supposed to turn 
out finished workmen. Their main object is to 
take the place of the apprentice system. Any 
examination of the work of trade schools will show 
how absurd the contention that the workers are 
indolent and imperfect. 

The more education the toiler in the world’s 
handicrafts receives, the more he values his free- 
dom, and the higher wages he demands—and re- 
ceives. Henry Ward Beecher once said that it 
was just as impossible for the man who does not 
think or plan for to-day, to-morrow, or ten years 
hence, to be on an equality, from a wage stand- 
point, with the man who does think and plan 
for to-morrow and the future, as it is for a pound 
to outweigh a ton in the scale. 

The trade school trains workers to think as well 
as plan their work. Is it any wonder then that 
they eventually take the place of untaught and 
mediocre workers? It is a natural law and trade 
unions will take a far step in advance the moment 
they recognize it, as many have begun to do. 
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The Connecticut Teachers’ League. 


Connecticut has been considered, in recent years, 
rather behind her neighbors in educational affairs. 
But the Nutmeg Py has become thoroly aroused, 
and well begun is t e battle against ignorance. 
About two years ago ‘‘ The Connecticut Teachers’ 
League’’ was started, its constitution being 
adopted Oct. 17, 1908. Miss Adelaide V. Finch, 
of the Teachers’ Training school at Waterbury, 
the secretary of the league, writes of its purpose: 
‘‘The League has a large work todo. The Con- 
stitution and application blank give an idea of our 
wishes in regard to the uplifting of educational 
matters in the state of Connecticut.’’ 

The report of the league’s president, Miss Bessie 
E. Howes, read before the meeting of the Woman’s 
Council of Education at New Britain, April 18, 
gives a still more comprehensive view of the work 
under way. 

Miss Howes’ Report. 


There is very little to report, as yet, of actual 
_ accomplishment of the objects for which the 
‘‘League’’ exists, the activity of the organization 
being chiefly directed, thus far, to such modifica- 
tions of the plan, as embodied in the constitution, 
as its practical development showed to be desirable; 
and to the extension of the organization thruout 
the state. 

This process of extension has progressed slowly 
for several reasons. First:—The source of the 
movement, the body which served as a nucleus for 
the organization, and the manner of growth and 
development, were quite different from those 
which usually control in the formation and growth 
of similar organizations. Take, for example, the 
Christian Endeavor, the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. In each of these great organizations, the 
nucleus was a small body of people in close touch 
with one another, actuated by an immediate, con- 
crete need, and working together for an immediate, 
definite end. In each case, the successful accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the organization, in the 
particular instance, led to the adoption of the same 
plans where similar conditions prevailed. The 
movement spread from place to place, and finally 
these small local bodies united for increased effi- 
ciency and broader work, and great organizations 
resulted, whose operations are national and even 
international in extent. 

The other organizations represented in this 
council had their beginnings in local associations, 
which gradually grew to their present propor- 
tions. 

The ‘‘Teachers’ League,’’ on the contrary, 
began as a state organization, and is working by 
an inverted process of awakening interest in the 
counties, working out into the cities and towns 
and back into the country villages, thru an impulse 
sent out from the state organization. 

For a time this plan was certain to encounter 
difficulties. The league has had to present to the 
teachers of the state, from the outset, an abstract 
aim, and such an aim never appeals with the force 
of a direct, immediate object. For example, one 
county director issued a call to the teachers of the 
county, inviting them to a meeting for the con- 
sideration of the formation of a local branch of 
the ‘‘Teachers’ League.’’ In a particular city of 
considerable size, not a person responded to this 
invitation. Another attempt was made to interest 
these city teachers with a similar result. Later, 
the same leader was engaged in organizing a 
““Teachers’ Club’”’ for the purpose of forming 
university extension classes in history and litera- 
ture, and with this immediate end in view, over 
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one hundred of the same body of people willingly 
agreed to support the movement. 

The membership of the League will undoubtedly 
increase more rapidiy when definite lines of work 
have been projected which will indicate the nature 
of the work which may be undertaken by the local 
branches, and offer some inducement to the teach- 
ers to join. 

It is, therefore, imperative that the County 
Leagues begin at once to demonstrate, in a prac- 
tical way, the advantages of combination in pro- 
curing opportunities for individual improvement. 

This leads to the second difficulty which the 
directors have met in forming the County Leagues. 
There has been nothing to which they could point 
as a model or suggestion of what the local organi- 
zation might do for its members. 

It is hoped that the meeting to-day will clarify 
and shape our ideas as to the practical working 
out of the general purposes of the League, so that 
some county will be encouraged to forge ahead 
and show what can be done during the few months. 
This will give an impulse to the extension of the 
League in all the counties, for the directors will 
find a successful precedent of great value in their 
individual efforts. 

A third difficulty has arisen in the fact that the 
members are scattered all over the state, and it has 
been difficult and expensive for even the members 
of the executive board to come together as often 
as was needful during this important period of 
organization. We are all busy women and we 
have not had the time necessary to analyze our aims 
and reduce them to practical, working propositions. 

Fourth:—The county directors have shared this 
inconvenience. They have had a large territory 
to reach; they were unacquainted with the major- 
ity of the teachers in the county; there were no 
available statististics which would enable them to 
communicate directly with those eligible to 
mer bership; they had no funds with which to 
carry on the work of organization, which involves 
much expense; the work was so indefinite and in- 
volved so much of personal effort and expense, 
that few were willing to undertake it, and of these, 
a number have resigned. 

Fifth:—The entire work has been seriously 
handicapped by lack of funds. Few members, 
scanty treasury; and with a limited exchequer, it 
has been difficult to add to the membership. 

All these conditions have, of course, impeded 
se progress of the League. 


Possible Methods of Work. 

Notwithstanding these hindrances, lines of work 
are taking shape and the potentiality of the League 
in raising the standard of teaching in the state, is 
becoming increasingly apparent to those who have 
given most thought to its future possibilities. 

The constitution provides, first, that ‘‘ the object 
of the League shall be to improve the character of 
education thruout Connecticut by stimulating the 
teachers of the schools, and all intending to teach 
to attain higher standards of scholarship and pro- 
fessional training.”’ 

This paper will discuss only this object of the 
League. 

By what means may the League accomplish the 
purpose stated in the constitution, that is, ‘‘stimu- 
late the teachers,’’ etc. ? 

As an illustration, it would seem that the League 
might properly:— 

1. Present a list of suggested activities, graded 
and varied in character to meet the needs of teach- 
ers of different degrees of preparation and acquire- 
ment, from which the individual teacher or group 
of teachers might select the line of study which 
would be best adapted to the conditions. 
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2. Collect and distribute information thru com- 
mittee work:—(a) As to existing opportunities for 
study and improvement open to Connecticut teach- 
ers; (b) As to work which has undertaken and 
accomplished with success by similar associations 
in other localities. 

3. Take steps to open up new opportunities for 
study as there is demand for them. 

4. Make such arrangements for carrying on the 
various lines of work as shall be agreed upon, 
from time to time, as desirable. 

League Principles. 

1. The League should recognize the fact that 
life, the spirit of progress., in the teaching force, 
is the essential thing. A live acorn has in it more 
future promise than a dead oak. Whether a 
teacher’s preparation has been meager or complete 
is not as important as whether she has vigor, life, 
ambition. Life is quickened by contact with life. 
It is the abundant life of the teacher that stimu- 
lates the self-activity of the pupil. With respect 
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to this qualification, the teachers of the state are 
on the only possible basis of equality.—The ques- 
tion,—‘* Are you a growing teacher?’’ reduces all 
to the same plane. 

The League should recognize the need of every 
teacher, of whatever grade of preparation and 
acquirement, of opportunities for growth, and 
should, if it intends to be an aid to the elevation 
of the teaching force, as a whole, seek to stimu- 
late all its membership and offer opportunities for 
all, varied in character to meet the needs of all 
degrees of attainment. It would be unfortunate 
if the League should ever take the attitude cf being 
the organized effort of one class of teachers to 
elevate another class. It should be co-operative, 
democratic, its motto being ‘‘ Growth for all.’’ 

2. The principle of gradual and systematic ad- 
vance. For example:—the teacher in an isolated 
rural community, who must pursue her studies 
alone, might begin with the reading course, or a 
correspondence course, following it as laid out 
thru consecutive years. Later she might be able 
to attend summer school courses at some normal 
school and perhaps be encouraged to complete her 
course by a year of residence and receive her 
diploma. Other opportunities for further advance- 
ment would still await her if she were ambitious. 

3. The principle of credit for work done, in pro- 
portion to amount and degree of excellence, in 
order to measure progress and furnish an incent- 
ive for continuous growth. 
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4, The principle of combination for promotion 

_of interest and the reduction and equalization of 
expense. For example, —if the same lecturer were 
engaged, by the same management, to speak in 
ten different places in the state during two con- 
secutive weeks, the price of each lecture should 
be reduced. And if the lectures were given in 
several cities and a number of smaller places, the 
sum total of the expense of all could be divided 
among the aggregate number of persons taking 
the lectures, thus equalizing the expense per indi- 
vidual, and making it possible for the members in 
the smaller places to enjoy the same privileges as 
those in the city and larger towns, without adding 
materially to the expense of the latter. 

5. Naried activities to meet the needs of teach- 
ers of various degrees of attainment in professional 
knowlege and skill and academic preparation, and 
to meet the varied conditions of city, country and 
village teachers, the choice to be left to the indi- 
vidual or group. 

6. The gradual elaboration of the state plan of or- 
ganization and method of operation in the counties. | 

7. The maintenance of the balance between di- 
versity, to meet special needs and conditions, and 


. unity, tor strength and for the benefits to be de- 


rived from combination and co-operation. 

If the principles which have been enumerated 
are in harmony with a correct interpretation of the 
underlying purposes of the League, the following 
means of advancement for individual teachers and 
groups of teachers, suggest themselves as a few 
of the many lines of effort with which the League 
might properly concern itself. 

1. Systematic courses of reading to cover a 
period of several years, with some form of exam- 
ination and credit. 

2. Organized reading circles for systematic 
study, with proper recognition of work covered. 

3. Progressive correspondence classes with ex- 
aminations and credit. 

4. Summer school courses in college or normal 
school, with certificates of work accomplished, ac- 
cepted as residence work, and receiving suitable 
academic credit toward diploma or degree. 

5. Lecture courses in co venient local centers. 
— with normal and university extension 
work. 

6. Saturday courses for teachers within easy 
access of such educational institutions as the nor- 
mal schools of the state, or colleges like Yale or 
Wesleyan. 

7. Post-graduate courses in normal school or — 
university, either professional or academic in 
character, leading toward higher diploma or ad- 
vanced degree. 

8. Institute work and supervision. 

Of course it would be impossible for the League 
to promote all, or any considerable number of 
these lines of activity at once. The list is merely 
suggestive of the great variety of practical means 
from which choice might be made. It would be 
far too ambitious an undertaking to attempt to 
set all this machinery in motion in one year or two 
years, but if the League is to be a permanent force 
among the educational factors of the state, there 
is abundant opportunity for expansion in many 
lines of practical, fruitful endeavor. 


(Next week THE ScHoon JouRNAL will describe the committee work 
carried on under the auspices of the League, and also the Constitution 
under which itis conducted. The work of the League is a most im- 
portant one and should enlist the interest of teachers every where. 
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The Special Summer Number of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will 
be issued on June 24. The articles will be interesting and 
instructive, all of them being profusely illustrated. Much 
care has been taken in the selection of these contributions, 
and the reader is promised a rare’ treat, both for the mind 
and the eye, 
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National Educational Association. 


ASBURY PARK AND OCEAN GROVE, N. J., JULY 3-7. 


In a very short time train loads of enthusiastic 
teachers will be speeding on their way to Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove. It is expected that this 
year’s convention of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will be one of the greatest in the long his- 
tory of forty-four years of the Association’s life. 

For many y.ars the organization remained in 
comparative obscurity. It stands forth to-day asa 
body recognized as speaking with authority upon 
all subjects dealing with the welfare and educa- 
tional deveiopment of the youth of our land. 
These annual conventions do more than we imag- 
ine in stimulating thought and endeavor along 
pedagogical lines. The best minds in the educa- 
tional circles of the country discuss, in friendly 
argument, every phase of e ucational progress; 
supplementing the efforts of Educational Journals 
and home discussions during the remaining months 
of the year. 

The selection of Asbury Park ana Ocean Grove 
as the meeting place this year is a happy one. 
In a recent number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL an 
appreciative description of this ideal spot was 
given, and any one reading it will certainly desire 
to see all the glories for themselves. 


For more than two months the local organiza- 
tion at Asbury Park has been hard at work on 
the problem of entertainment. At this time the 
several members are practically in possession of 
the complex details of their duties, and long before 
the convention meets adequate provision will 
have been made for the army of teachers who will 
swoop down upon them in July. Headquarters 
have also been established for every state repre- 
sentated, in close proximity to the main conven- 
tion halls and meeting places. Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, of the N. E. A., is much pleased with 
the preparations and says that they are further 
advanced and more complete than was ever known 
before in the history of the association. 


While in part, the teachers look forward to the 
meeting as a chance for recreation and change, 
they are, nevertheless coming to the seashore with 
a serious purpose. From a dozen platforms their 
speakers will inspire them with the story of edu- 
cational advance in every department of learning, 
and they will return to their work with a loftier 
idea of their profession and renewed determina- 
tion to excel in the efforts of the coming year. 


The convention will be opened by Hon. Edward 
C. Stokes, governor of New Jersey, who will 
make the address of welcome. He will be re- 
sponded to by Albert G. Lane, president of the 
National Educational Association at the Asbury 
Park convention in July, 1894. An address will 
also.be made by Pres. William H. Maxwell, of New 
York. Among the other speakers are W. T. Har- 
ris, United States Commissioner of Education; 
Frederick J. V. Skiff, director of the Field Colum- 
bian museum, Chicago, IIll.; Hon. George B. 
McClellan, mayor of New York, Andrew S. 
Draper, state commissioner of education for New 
York; Edward A. Alderman, president of the 
University of Virginia; George H. Martin, secre- 
tary of the state board of education for Massa- 
chusetts; Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia 
university, New York; William Barkley Parsons, 
former chief engineer of the New York Rapid 
Transit commission; M. V. O’Shea, professor of 
science and art of education, University of Wis- 
consin; and a long line of eminent school princi- 


pals, superintendents, and teachers who in the 
several department meetings of the convention 
will discuss interesting problems of instruction 
and school government. There will be side meet- 
ings for associated societies including the National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education; the 
Educational Press Association of America; the 
American Mathematical Society; the National 
Historical Society, and other kindred organiza- 
tions. 


The official program, which by this time is prob- 
ably in the hands of teachers generally, gives an 
idea of the wide scope of the work to be done. It 
will be seen by this program that several com- 
mittees of investigation will make reports. The 
reports will be of peculiar interest, especially 
those that deal with salaries, tenure and pensions 
of teachers, as well as the reports on taxation as 
related to public education, and industrial educa- 
tion in rural schools. Here is a list of subjects 
which will be brought up at the general sessions: 
The Future of Teachers’ Salaries, The Uses of 
Education Museyms, The Standards of Local Ad- 
ministration, The Nation’s Educational Purpose, 
American Idealism, Child Labor and Compulsory 
Education, Manual Training in the Grades, The 
Practical Utility of Manual Technical Training, 
The Economic Importance of Trade Schools. 


Probably one of the most interesting reports 
will be that of Howard J. Rogers, first assistant 
commissioner of education at Albany, who will 
outline the educational progress of the year, a full 
and complete review of the educational status in 
the United States and its relation to the statistics 
of other civilized nations where education is not 
yet made compulsory. 


Naturally the great feature of the convention, 
and one that is attracting widespread interest 
thruout the states is the address of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, which will be delivered in the 
auditorium before the members of the association 
on Friday afternoon, July 7. President Roosevelt 
is expected on this occasion to give to the world 
his views on the burning questions of the day. It 
is a custom of presidents under such conditions to 
disclose for the first time some leading principle 
of government or national policy. President 
McKinley several years ago, under similar condi- 
tions, exposed his policy upon a question mooted 
at that time and discussed without understanding 
of the national purpose for many months preceding. 
President Roosevelt in a later address in the audi- 
torium, disclosed his views upon the government 
of the Philippines and other vital questions of state 
following the Spanish-American war, and there is 
little doubt, but that on July 7, Mr. Roosevelt will 
unfold to the educators of the nation assembled in 
such serious conference, his views upon the educa- 
tional questions of the day so far as they relate to 
the national sympathy and the national designs. 


It is natural to predict in view of the extraor- 
dinary attractions presented by the anticipated 
presence of the president and the concentration 
within the twin cities of so many distinguished 
citizens and famous educators, that thousands not 
affiliated with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, but whose interest in the intellectual prob- 
lems of the day are quite as keen as is manifested 
by the teachers, will gather in the twin cities and 
give by their presence additional eclat to the 
president’s reception. 
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Summer Schools. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES, 


June, July and August. Summer classes, National Acad- 
emy of Design. Address, 109th street and Amsterdam ave. 
New York. 

June and July. —Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Address H. W. Tyler, secretary, 491 Boylston street, Boston. 

June-August. —The Virginia school of methods. Address 
E. C. Glass, director, Lynchburg. 

June 8-July 27.—Baylor university normal school, Waco, 
Texas. 

—" 12—4 weeks.—State teachers institute, Covington, 
enn. 

Beginning June 12—4 weeks.—Alexandria, Minden, Amite, 
Crowley, Fort Jesup, Harrisonburg, Shreveport, Lake 
Charles, Franklin, Placquemine, Gretna, Chautauqua, near 
Ruston, La. 

Schools for colored teachers, beginning June 12— 4 weeks. 
Shreveport, Alexandria, La. 

June 12-August 20. —Milton Academy, address Sec. Guy 
E, Suavely, Baltimore, Md. 

June 14-Aug. 9.—Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. . 

July 11-Aug 17.—Classes in English. Mrs. H. A. David- 
son, 16 Linnaean street, Cambridge, Mass. 

June 16-July 28.—University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

June 19-July 28.—Ohio university, Athens. ; 

June 19-August 11.—New Mexico Normal university, 
Las Vegas, N. M. Address Edmund J. Vert, President. 

June 19-July 28.—Summer session State normal school. 
Bellingham, Washington. 

June 19-Julv 29.—West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

June 19 to August 11.—New Mexico normal university. 
Address President Edmund J. Vest, Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico. 

June 20-July 27.--Corpus Christi normal school, Alice, 


exas. 

June 20-July 23.—School of the South, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Address P. P. Claxton, superintendent. 

June 22 July 27.—Summer normal, Kerrville, Texas. 

June 22-June 27.—Summer normal, Mineral Weils, Texas. 

June 26.- July 21.—State Normal school. Address Prin. 
E. D. Murdaugh, Frostburg, Md. 

June 28-30. Annual Convocation of University of the State 
of N. Y., Albany. Address H. P. Rogers, First Asst. Com. 
of Education. 

July 3—Sept. 1. Summer school, Spring Lake, N. J. Ad- 
dress Prin. J. Provost Stout, M. A. 

July 3-August 5.—Intercollegiate summer field course in 
geology, to be held in various sections of the Appalachian 
region for field study. Address Prof. W. B. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. 

July 5-Aug. 12—University of Pennsylvania Address, Prof. 
Arthur H. Quinn,director, College Hall, Philadelphia. 

July 5-August 17.—Yale university school of forestry, 
Milford, Pike county, Penn. Address Prof. Henry S. Graves, 
New Haven, Conn. 

July 5-August 15.—Harvard university school of arts and 
sciences. Chairman, N. S. Shaler, S. D., LL. D.; Clerk, 
J. L. Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 5-Aug. 16.—Clarkson School of Technology. Ad- 
dress The Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16. - Syracuse university, at Syracuse, N.Y. 
Address The Registrar. 

July 6-28.—The Connecticut Agricultural college, Rufus 
W. Stimson, A. M., B. D., president, Storrs. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Yale university school of arts and sci- 
ences. Director, Prof. E. Herschey Sneath, New Haven, 
Conn 

July 6-Aug. 16. —New York university, University Heights, 
tod York City. Address Prof. Leslie J. Tompkins, reg- 
istrar. 

July 6.—August 3.—Mechanics institute, Dept. of Indus- 
trial arts. July 10 to July 22, Dept. manual training for 
teachers. Address Eugene C. Colby, or Wm. W. Murray, 
55 Plymouth ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-Aug. 17-—Columbia university. Address the regis- 
trar, New York city. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 8-30, Jewish Chautauqua Society of America, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Isaac Hasler, P. O. Box 825, Philadelphia. 

July 8-Aug. 18.—The Chautauqua, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 10—4 weeks.—The Von Regdingsvard School of Art- 
wood Carving. Brunswick, Maine. 

Beginning July 10—4 weeks. Summer normal schools. 
Bastrop, Clinton, Opelousas, Donaldsonville, Thibodaux, Cov- 
ington, La. 
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Beginning July 10—4 weeks.—For colored teachers, Lake 
Providence, La. 

July 10 to August 12.—Dartmouth. Address Thomas W. 
D. Worthen, A. M., director, Hanover, N. H. 

July 10.—Aug. 19.—New Jersey Training school for 
feeble-minded girls and boys. Summer school for teachers. 
Address Supt. E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J. 

July 10.—August 18.—Special Normal Art and Design 
course, School of Decoration and Applied Art. 27 West 67th 
st., New York city. 

July 11—Marthas Vineyard institute. Pres William A. 
Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Beginning July 11.—The Champlain school, Cliff Haven, 
N. Y. Address, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P. 

July 11-July 27.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Whitney International School of Music, 
246 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass. Address American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 11-28.—The Eastern Summer School of the American 
Institute of Normal Methods, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Address for further in- 
formation regarding both schovis Robert Foresman, Man- 
ager Department of Music, Silver, Burdett & Co., 85 Fifth 
Ave., New York city. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


June 12-August 11.—University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 12 to July 21—July 24 to Sept. 1.—Lllinois State Nor- 
mal university, Normal, lil. 

June 17-Sept. 1.—The University of Chicago. Address 
The University, Chicago. 

June 19.— Eight weeks.—Latin School of Drake university. 
Address CharlesO. Denny, A. M., Des Moines. 

June 19,—Six weeks, Highland Park college, Des Moines. 

June 19—July 28. Morningside college. Address Director 
H. G. Campbell, A. M., Sioux City, Ia. 

June 20-July 28.—University ot Minnesota, Minn. 

June 26—5 weeks. Normal school Oshkosh, Wis 

June 26-Aug. 4— Normal school, Whitewater Wis. 

June 26-Aug. 4.—University of Michigan. Law depart- 
ment continues until Aug. 18. Address John D. Reed, dean, 
Ann Arbor. 

June 26-Aug. 4,—University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

June 26 to August 4.—Armour Institute of Technology. 
Address The Dean of Engineering Studies, Chicago. 

June 26-August 5. -Marietta college. Address Pres. 
Alfred T. Perry, Marietta, 0. 

June 26-August 4.—Michigan State Normal coliege at Yp- 
silanti. Address Pres. L. H. Jones. 

June 30. —Six weeks. Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Ia. 

July 3 to 15.—National summer school. Address Ginn & 
Co., Chicago. 

July 5 to August 27.—Kindergarten Training school, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Address Miss Nellie Austin, secretary, 23 
Fountain street. 

July 5-August 9.—Bradley Polytechnic institute summer 
school of manual training and domestic economy. Address 
Theodore C. Burgess, director, Peoria, Il. 

July 8-15, American Instructors for the Deaf. Morgantown, 
N. C. Address Prof. J. L. Smith, Fairbault, Minn. 

July 11-28.—Summer School of Music and Drawing, 
Morgan Park academy, Morgan Park, Illinois. Frank D. 
Farr, Silver, Burdett & Company, 878 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

July 11-13, Catholic Educational association, New York 
city. Address, Rev. F. W. Howard, 212 E. Broad street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Beginning July 17. The Augsburg school of drawing. 
Address E. S. Smith, 226 Wabash ave. Chicago. 

July 31, Aug. 3, International Friends’ Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Ind. Address Robert L. Kelly, Earl- 
ham college. 

Aug. 6-Aug. 19.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Abraham Lincoln center, Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Chicago, Ill. Address 
— Book Company, Washington Square, New York 

ity. 

WESTERN STATES. 


June 8-July 19.— University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

June 12-June 30.—Summer School of Primary Methods, at 
the East school, Salem, Oregon. 

June 12—July 21.—University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

June 19.—Seven weeks.—Lincoln institute. Address Pres- 
ident B. F. Allen, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19.—July 28.--Denver Normal and Preparatory 
school. Address Principa}] Fred Dick, A. M., Denver. 

June 19—July 29.—University of Washington, Seattle. 

June 19—July 29.—University of Colorado, Boulder. 

June 26.—Aug. 4.—University of California. Address 
Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley. 

June 26-August 4.—Western Summer Institute for Teach- 
ers; address, D. A. Grout, Ladd school, Portland, Ore- 


gon. 
July 24 to August 5.—National summer school, Portland, 
Oregon. Address Ginn & Company, Chicago, III. 
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SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 

a glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the landin which we live. Every teacher 

is planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips have been ar- 

ranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in Asbury Park, July 3-7. 

Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ associations, among them 

~ _ conventions of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes such 
as Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 
opportunities of recreation, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 
outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 





Dennsylvania Railroad 


Asbury Park, N. uv. 

National 

Educational Association 
Meeting 


July 3 to 7, 1905 
















Excursion Tickets. 






From points within a hundred miles of Asbury Park special low-rate ex- 
cursion tickets to Asbury Park are on sale every day. From points more than 
one hundred miles trom Asbury Park special excursion tickets will be sold at 


Reduced Rates 


on July 1, 2, and 3, good to return until July 10. If ticket is deposited 
with joint agent, Asbury Park, not later than July 10, and a fee of fifty 
cents paid at time of deposit, return limit may be extended to August 31. 










For specific rates, stop-overs, and conditions of tickets 
consult nearest Pennsylvania Railroad ticket agent. 


J. R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illus:rated- 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon . 
The Americanization of Paris, 
Summer in Winter . 
Where Blue Met Grey —Poem, 
Some Animal Models 


Where Every Prospect Pleases . 


New England Witchcraft 
Time Defying Temples ; 
New - ork From an Air Ship 
A King on American Soil 
New Zealand 

The Limited Express—Poem 
Tent-life 

The Nub End of Canada, 
Corraland Lasso . 

Santo Domingo 


. Oy Warman 
“alezander Hume Fora 
Minot J. Savage 

" Thomas QC. Harbauyh 
Julia D. Gowles 

Kirk Munroe 

M. Imlay Taylor 
Allen Day 

Bertha Smtth 

T. D. MacGregor 

. T. E. Donne 

: Nixon Waterman 
. Sir Eawin Arnold 

: Frank Yeigh 
Minnie J Reynolas 
Frederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 











Hity-Iwo Pages 


are required just to describe a lot of in- 
teresting booklets of travel, any one of 
which can be obtained by sending a few 
cents in stamps. These 52 pages make the 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
“FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 


Embracing 39 Books of Travel 








A copy of this catalogue will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York 























In the Adirondack Mountains—On the New York Central 


There are grouped a greater number of beautiful lakes and mountains 


than in any other part of the United States. 
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Matters of Interest 


in connection with the meeting 


of the N. E. A. to be held at 


Asbury Park, N. J. 























HE notable service of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway will prove 
of unusual interest to travelers this year, as the route to Asbury Park is by way of 
New York City, to which city the Lake Shore affords the most extensive and 
complete through train service of any line from the middle, western, and southern country. 


These through trains run from Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and intermediate cities 
on the Lake Shore; from St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, and other 
cities on the Big Four route, via Cleveland and the Lake Shore to Buffalo, thence over 
the New York Central. 





The Lake Shore is recognized net only as the most comfortable road in America, 
but its equipment represents the very highest quality of perfection in elegance and 
convenience. 



















It is also justly famous for the safety and certainty of its service. 


In connection with the sale of tickets to Asbury Park, for which, by the way, a 
very low fare will obtain, some very interesting and enjoyable privileges will be given to 
purchasers of tickets over the Lake Shore, notably: Stop-overs at Sandusky, Ohio, for 
interesting side trip to the beautiful Lake Erie Islands, and Cedar Point; at Westfield, 
N. Y., for visit to Lake Chautauqua and its famous Assembly; also at Niagara Falls. 


Option is given, too, on tickets sold south or west of Cleveland, of going by C. B. 
Line steamer, either way, between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra cost, or by rail; 
also optional privilege of either by boat (day or night line) on the Hudson River, or 
by rail, between Albany and New York City without extra cost. 


Stop will be permitted on the return journey at New York City until August 31st. 


So if you are gcing to the Asbury Park meeting, and are interested in the matter 
of securing the best travel facilities, be sure to tell the agent that you desire tickets over 
the Lake Shore and New York Central. You will then be in a position to get the 
most enjoyment out of your trip. 


For copy of ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ telling about the service to New York, and booklet 
‘*Travel Privileges,’’ address the General Passenger and Ticket Agent, L. S. & M. S. 
Ry., Cleveland, Ohio. 





C. F. DALY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






A. J. SMITH 
GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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VACATIONS 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


IS THE MAIN-TRAVELED ROAD TO THE 
COOL MOUNTAIN RESORTS OF COLORADO 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


AND CONNECTIONS OFFER DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH 
SERVICE AnD 19 Hours SHORTER SCHEDULE BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and the CITY OF MEXICO 
ANY SEASON IS A GOOD SEASON TO VISIT OUR SISTER REPUBLIC 





Unsurpassed Facilities and Low Rates for teachers and their friends en route to the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSN. MEETING 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., JULY 3-7, 1905 





RATES AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS UPON APPLICATION 


WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NTAL_ The e's Route 
DON E A. 


’ a. wd 
(rercunpepp Convention 
Oey PWEST SHORE RR At Asbury Park, 


THRO! 
_ CARS. New Jerscy. 
























See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


St. Lovis and Chicago 


Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Selina: sien. New York, Boston 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its 
line offers one grand, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama— along the historic and majestic Hudson 
River, skirting the foothills of the Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the 
lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of 
Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 

No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. Lambert, General Passenger Agent, New York, U. S. A. 
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Plan Your Vacation Tour 


To 


California, Colorado: 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest 
via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


The Best of Everything 


Write for Descriptive Booklets W. S. Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 








Summer Outings 


in 





Colorado 


Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


California 





Very Low Rates 


Ask for illustrated travel books: ‘‘ A Colorado 
Summer,”’ ‘Titan of Chasms,’’ and “To California 
Over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ 





Write to Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 


ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERSEY 


JULY 3-7, 1905 






















NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST -— QUICKEST~- PICTURESQUE 





















FRE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to any address by C. M. BURT. General Pass- 
enger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty St., N. Y. City. Drop usa postal. 


SL m 
Why not to the 


99 


ADIRONDACKS 


The proper answer is the 


SOLUTION OF THE 
SUMMER PROBLEM 


N THE ADIRONDACKS and the sections tributary thereto, served and; 
I reached by the DELAWARE AND HupDSON CoMPANY’S Rail and Steamer 
Lines will be found 


PORT KES 








Byiconaeroca 


CLYA/TEHAL £. 











utne Adirondacks" MORE RESORTS MORE HOTELS 
UNIQUE and 

A veautifal older, MORE COMFORTS MORE HEALTH 

you want to know 

Bort nies MORE ENJOYMENT 

| Mailed free on re- 

postage  £ 


jt Send to-day! THAN ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Buse ceorce 


PRYIAATOGA SPRINGS 


A. J. CULVER J. W. BURDICEK A. A. HEARD 
2d Vice Pres. Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 






THIS IS THE 
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Lowest Rates, Prompt Ser- 
vice, Elegant Equipment, 
Through Pullman Sleepers a & oo 





from NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and BUFFALO, 
to Erie, Cleveland, Fort 


Wayne and Chicago, make 
the 











eg 


Hans 





JULY 3 


A Favorite Route for SUM- 
MER VACATIONS. 


CONVENTION 


ASBURY PARK 
NEW JERSEY 


i 


1905 





Famous Dining Car service, 
serving individual Club meals 
at 35 cents to $1.00. Alsoa 
la Carte. 


NO EXCESS FARES ON 
ANY TRAIN 


Before arranging for your trip, drop a 
line to 












dCKdWalind 


Hallroad 











R. E. PAYNE, G. A. 


291 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


L. P. BURGESS, N.E.P. A. 


OLD SOUTH BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 












The Lackawanna Railroad has just issued a hand- 
some booklet setting forth the advantages of its line 
in connection with the above convention. 


This booklet will be mailed free to any address 
upon application to T. W. LEE, General Passenger 
Agent, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 








Summer Vacations 
lt You 20 se 


SUMMER VACATION, let us send you 


“MICHIGAN IN SUMMER” 


a beautiful book of photos and brief word pictures of 































and the most convenient route to all Northern 
¥ Michigan Summer Resorts. Fisher- 
men will be: interested in 
“WHERE TO GO | 
FISHING.”* 


(ee “SLIP YOUR ANCHOR” of CARE 
L 0 
fy . Sail the ‘‘Blue’’ in safe delight MAN iTOU 
on the STEEL STEAMSHIP 
Far from the “‘madding crowd’’—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezv lake with comfort, rest and pleasure all the 
mm, way—spend your outing amid Northern Michigan Resorts or connect for 
fiw more distant points by boat or rail. 
y First Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively 
Modern comforts, electric li, hting: an elegant boat equipped for gecple 
rle- 


Petoskey Omena, Oden Neabtawanta who travel right. Three Sailings 
port _ Mackinac Island Traverse City 
Bay View Harbor Springs Wequetonsing 


! voix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island connecting for 4 

= Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and Canadian Points. 

E Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
For Terms, Booklets i 


7 JOS. BEROLZHEIM,: G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., CHICAGO 
7. 








eekly between Chicago, Cha 











and Reservations, address (ez 
lS 
a“ 27g)" 








Send 2c. stamp to | 
Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, © 


oP-A, Vacation Outings. 


G.R.&t. Ry. 
baer se After examining the folder entitled 

‘Michigan in Summer,’’ issued by the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway Co., 
one is tempted to see all the ‘‘ beauties ”’ 
for himself. The folder is profusely 
illustrated and creates an atmosphere of 
coming vacation and rest time. 


‘“The Adirondacks and How to Reach 
Them ”’ is a nice folder with maps and 
references to localities, hotels, boarding 
houses, mountains, and rivers in the 
, great wilderness of Northern New York 
known as the Adirondack mountains. If 
you visit this region once, you will be 
sure to go again. A copy of ‘’ The Adi- 
/rondack Mountains and How to Reach 
| Them ’’ will be mailed free, postpaid, to 
;any address, on receipt of a two-cent 
istamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
' Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 












The New York and Lake Mohonk ser- 
vice of the West Shore Railroad was in- 
augurated on Saturday, May 27, and the 
regular summer Catskill mountain ser- 
vice will go into effect on Sunday, June 
18. The management of the West Shore 
Railroad have placed on their schedule 
many new Catskill mountain trains. 
The Limited trains will be composed of 
Pullman, Composite, Parlor, and Ob- 
servation cars. They will run thru from 
New York to the heart of the Catskill 


mountains without making any stops, 
thereby reducing the time considerably. 
Trains will leave New York at conveni- 
ent hours, namely: 9.40 and 11.20 A. M., 
12.45 and 3.25 p.M., the return service 
being equally asfast. The Sunday night 
special trains from Catskill mountain 
points will be a feature of this year’s 
train service. 
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FALLS VIEW STATION. 


All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive 
and satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. 


For illustrated folder write 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agent, 





JMIcHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


‘*THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE."’ 


TO THE 


Health and 
Pleasure Resorts 


of Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, Utah, and 
the Pacific Coast. 


Through sleeping cars from 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
and Niagara Falls to Detroit, 
Michigan points, and Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago 

















CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Pile and 


ae 


Fs 


7 


te i 








Concrete Foundations; Steel 


Frame; Brick and Terra Cotta Walls; Con- 
crete Floors; Tile Roof; Plaster and As- 
bestos Partitions. 


Pee CHALFONTE 


is an up-to-date City Hotel, located on the 
Boardwalk midway between the Piers. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Chalfonte is 


Write for 


Always Open Reservations made now for the Summer Folder and Rates 
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NIAGARA TO THE SEA. 
The grandest trip in America for health]” 
and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes“ Trinity "j- 
and “ Eternity.” 
Send 6c, postage jor illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 


3 = aR aay 2 

















TADOUSAC BAY. 






















A SUMMER TRIP 


UNSURPASSED ON THE CONTINENT 


The trip to SALT LAKE CITY or to the PACIFIC COAST 
via that point over the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE SYSTEM 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


is the most beautiful in America. No European trip of 
equal length can compare with it in grandeur of scenery or 
wealth of novel interest. Then Salt Lake City itself is a 
most quaint and picturesque place and well worth the jour- | 
ney. Its Mormon temple, tabernacle, tithing office, and 
church institutions; its hot sulphur springs within the city | 
limits; its delightful temperature, sunny climate, and its 
Great Salt Lake—-deader and denser than the Dead Sea in | 
Palestine—are but a few features of Salt Lake City’s count- | 
less attractions. There are parks, drives, canons, and | 
beautiful outlying mountain and lake resorts, Imagine, if | 
you can, a bath in salt water a mile above sea level and in 
water in which the human body cannot sink. Inquire of 
your nearest ticket agent for low tourist rates to Salt Lake 
City, or write for information and copy of ‘‘Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints,’’ to 





S. K. HOOPER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 





DENVER, COLO. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all protusley tllustrated. 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon - «= Cy Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, Alexander Hume Ford 
Summer and Winter - - = Minot J. Savage 
Where Blue Met Gray—Poem, Tnomas CO. Harbouyh 
Some Animal Models - - Julia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Pleases - Kirk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft - M. Imniay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples _ - - = Allen Day 
New York From an Air Ship - Bertha Smith 
A King on American Soil lr. D, McGregar 
New Zealand - = = T. FE Donne 
The Limited Express —Poem Nixon Waterman 
Tent-life . - - = Sir Edwin Arnola 
The Nub End of Canala, - Frank Yeigh 
Corral and Lasso = «| = Minnie J. R2ynolas 
SantoDomingo - - - - Frederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLL4R A YEAR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7% East 42d Street, New York 
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The Most Direct The Only, 
Two and Four Track System 


The Quickest as well as the’ 
Best Route 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
| EXPOSITION 


| The first great exposition of the resources and the 
products of the Great Northwest will be held at Port- 
land, Oregon, this summer. The gates will be opened 
| in June, and it is confidently believed that this will 
| be one of the greatest of the world’s fairs. Portland 
is best reached via the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 


Choice of routes is offered. Via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis —the route of The Pioneer Limited—via Omaha 
and Ogden —the route of The Overland Limited—or 
via Omaha and Denver, past the wonderful panorama 
of Rocky Mountain scenery. It is a good time now 
to plan your trip. 


From BOSTON to 


ALBANY, BUFFALO, 
DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CHICAGO and _ the 
WEST 1s via the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 





and the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
Dining Car Service, and the 
most thorough equipment 
possible, make this the most 
delightful and popular route 
for all tourists from New 


England. W. S. HOWELL 
General Eastern Agent, 
381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A. S. Hanson, Gen Pass Agt.. Boston, Mass. 





SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
ermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to 810 per week. 

New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 


and Vermont points, As good as a’ ny on the continent. 
150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 


Seen MP ACE UCHDESINAWRUOR cools cic asscciaceaccue. co euaicheuks. ano-ases eioee ss 


6c. in stamps for postage. Address. DME oe cccann) Cee he ks cee SRRP RRR LL GS SET STEELER ERT ena N A ccubanees es. itekwntes hoo es 
A. W. ECC LEsTONE, So. Pass. Agt.. 
585 Broadway, New York City 
Address 











A Better Location Ne) UTHERN 
~RAI LAG 


Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. , 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 


CLYDE LINE 


Te FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL- WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 





_ 






TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
znd Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON, 8. C.,and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin; 
direct connection for all _— South an 

Southwest . ° 
, Fast Modern Steamshis 
and Superior Servi 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Wu. P. rote 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








| and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
| South and points out a desirable location 
| for you, it matters not what your occu- 
| pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
| ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
‘for sale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


| 
| 
| General Industrial Agent, 
| 







FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 


NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 

Agent, New Vork. 

S. H. ate P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 

Washington, D. Ce 
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EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professional Advancement Course 


OssIAN H. LANG, Editor 


Educational Foundations occupies a unique place among 
professional periodicals. Aiming to be neither a newspaper 
nor a journal of methods and devices, nor a mere review of 
education, it has for fifteen years steadfastly adhered to 
its original plan of supplying broad, thoro, progressive, 
carefully planned courses of reading for teachers who are 
striving for solid and permanent success in their chosen 
life-work. In addition to the most helpful surveys of the 
various departments of pedagogy, this magazine supplies 
intensely interesting and profitable general culture courses. 


One superintendent writes: ‘‘Your magazine has 
opened my eyes to the larger aspects of education, 
and my teachers and their pupils have been made 
the happier by my awakening.” 

A former country teacher writes: ‘I had lost courage 
and intended to take up tne study ot law, when your 
magazine came to me and taught me that great work 
can be donein education. I studied faithfully the 
contents of every issue and passed, with high stand- 
ing. @ principal’s examination. My present place 
pays double the sasary I hada year ago.” 


Only $1.25 a Year 


SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING 
TEN OR MorE Copiges. A circular giving suggestions for 
the organization and conduct of such clubs both in city and 
country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogi- 
cal books will be sent on application. Address 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 





Michigan 
Summer Resorts 








The land of summer pleasures. 
The cost is small for a stay of a week 
or a month at any of the resorts in the 


Famous Michigan Fruit Belt 


There is splendid fishing. 

The bathing is unsurpassed. 

x Golf and tennis grounds everywhere. 
Sailing or canoeing is a pleasure. 
The hotels are justly famed for first-class 
entertainment. 
In fact—but the many attractions are 
best set forth in the booklets issued by 
the 


Pere Marquette Railroad 








A request addressed to 
H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Union Station, Detroit, Mich. 


Will bring you this literature free. 
BVTFVV2DWK VOB VEO TOVOSSB 
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National Educational Exhibit 


The Educational Exhibit in connection with the National 
Educational Association meeting at Asbury Park, ought to be 
one of the most interesting and instructive features of the 
great convention. Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity to impress educators with the many advanced ideas re- 
garding school equipment and_ supplies. 

As already announced, the exhibit will be held in the new 
casino at Asbury Park. This immense structure is situated on 
the boardwalk, directly opposite the N. EK. A. headquarters, 
and will be the place where all visitors register. The space 
set apart for the educational exhibits is located on the main 
or auditorium floor and the gallery of the building; it is easy 
of access from the main floor, is well lighted, and is in all 
respects an ideal place for the great display. 

With these peculiar advantages, it is no wonder that general 
interest has been awakened in the undertaking. ‘The commit- 
tee in charge is determined that this year’s Educational Ex- 
hibit shall surpass all previous ones. It will be the best suc- 
cess if all who contribute in any way to the educational equip- 
ment and supply field enter into the matter with the deter- 
mination to make their own exhibits as complete and attrac- 
tive as possible. 

(The diagram is shown on page 610.) 

Mr. W. P. Sherman, of the Puvuc Grounds Commission, has 
issued the following rules and regulations regarding the exhibit: 


1. Space is assigned to exhibitors conditionally, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that it will be creditably filled by the ap- 
plicant to the satisfaction of the committee on exhibits, and 
that nothing foreign to his own business will be permitted 
therein either for exhibition, sale or free distribution, without 
written consent of the committee, nor will any exhibitor be 
permitted to transfer or dispose of the whole or any part of 
the space assigned to him, 

2. All goods shipped for purpose of exhibition should be 
prepaid and plainly marked, “Educational Exhibit, Exposition 
Building, Asbury Park, N. J.,” and all articles placed on ex- 
hibition must remain until the close of the-N. E. A. meeting. 

3. All signs must be small, neatly printed or painted, and 
so placed as not to interfere with other exhibitors. Any sign 
may be removed on order of the committee on exhibits, when- 
ever, in its opinior such sign dees not conform to these re- 
quirements, 


4. ach exhibitor must provide, at his own expense, all neces- 
sary structures, such as platforms, tables, showcases, shelves, 
etc. There is no furniture in the exposition building: Al 
structures will be limited to eight feet in height. 

5. To insure proper consideration, all applications should be 
in the hands of the commission on June 10. ‘lhe commission 
will allot space to those whose applications have been decided 
upon favorably and notify them accordingly. Space will be 
allotted on applications received later than June 10, in the or- 
der of their acceptance by the commission, and applicants no- 
tified by mail, provided suitable space shall then be unassigned. 

6. On and after June 20, exhibitors and their agents and 
workmen will be admitted to the building, and all goods in- 
tended for exhibition must be on the premises and properly 
displayed by July 1. 

7. Any space assigned but not taken possession of-by July 1 
shall, at the discretion of the commission, be declared forfeited 
and reassigned to other exhibitors. 

8. All assignments of space will be made with a view to en- 
hance the harmony and effect of the whole exhibition and to 
ensure equal rights to all exhibitors, and no more space will 
be assigned to any exhibitor than is necessary for the proper 
display of his goods. Changes as to position and space granted 
will be made as may ve required for the better appointment 
of space, which changes shall be entirely within the powers of 
the commissioners. 

9. 'The committee reserves the right to reject any application 
for space if deemed advisable for the best interests of the 
whole exhibit, and to cause the removal at any time of any 
exhibit, in whole or in part, from. the building for such cause 
as may be satisfactory to said commission, with or without 
notice to the party or parties owning or in charge of the same. 

10. At least one member of the commission will be in at- 
tendance during the exhibition, and the committee will render 
exinbitors all the assistance in its power to facilitate proper 
installation of exhibits. 

In addition to the above, the circular states that in case ex- 
hibitors wish to sell goods on the premises, the charge for 
space will be fixed by the commission. Intending exhibitors 
are requested to send in their application for space as soon as 
possible. All communications must be addressed to W. P. 
Sherman, Secretary Public Grounds Commissiop Asbury Park, 
N. J 
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Vacation Rambles in Central Park. 


“*Trees and Shrubs of Central Park ’’ is the title 
of a very timely volume by Louis Harman Peet. 
The reception of Mr. Peet’s former book, dealing 
with the trees and shrubs of Prospect park, Brook- 
lyn, has led him to publish a similar guide for 
Central park. 

As shown by the map reproduced here, with the 
accompanying list of trees and shrubs, and as 
stated in the preface, the purpcse of the book is 
to put within reach of the non-technical city nature- 
lover a handy means of identifying the trees and 
shrubs which he meets in his park rambles. 

The map is one of several, plainly indicating 
where the various trees and shrubs may be found. 
The plan is simple and direct. By the aid of the 
maps, each tree and shrub may be located and ex- 
amined as the student passes them. Mr. Peet 
warns us that we must bear in mind the fact that 
it would be utterly impossible to locate on the 
maps every tree and shrub in the park. This 
would result only in confusion. To-.make every- 
thing clear and definite he has thought best to lo- 
cate only some of the representative types clearly 
and distinctly, rather than attempt to locate all, 
from which none could be definitely found. 

Of course the best results, in the use of the 
handbook. will be obtained if the student follows 
up the identification effected by it, with a more 
extended study of each tree and shrub, pursuing 
the details of Jeaf, flower, bark, and bud in botan- 
ical text-books or larger works of reference, such 
as cyclopedias on horticulture. 

Altogether there are sixteen maps and thirty- 
one illustrations, and by the way, the illustrations 
deserve special praise.* 





*The Manhattan Press, New York. 


EXPLANATIONS OF MAP ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


The botanical names of the following are omitted. They 
can be found in the book. 


. American or White Elm. 
. European Flowering Ash. 
. Silver or White Maple. 

. Wild Red Osier. 


Whité Pine. 
. Weeping Willow. 
. Bald Cypress. 
Japan Quince. 
. Common Sweet Pepper Bush. 
10. American Hornbeam, Blue Beech, Water Beech. 
11. Black Haw. 
12. Black Cherry. 
13. Japan Hedge Bindweed. 
14, Common Privet. 
15. Arrowwood. 
16. Austrian Pine. 
17, Cottonwood or Carolina Poplar. 
18. Golden Bell or Forsythia. 
19. Keelreuteria or Varnish Tree. 
20. California Privet. 
21, Globe Flower, Japan Rose or Kerria. (Incorrectly 
Corchorus. ) 
22. Rhodotypos. 
23. Weigela. (Light pink flowers.) 
24. English or Field Maple. 
25. Ninebark. 
26. Golden-leaved Ninebark. 
27. Eurepean Honeysuckle. 
28. Slender Deutzia. 
29. Fern-leaved Beech. 
30. Japan Arbor Vitz. (Plum-leaved.) 
31. Paulownia. 
82. River Birch, Red Birch, Black Birch. 
33. Syeamcre Maple. 
34. White Mulberry. 
35. Scotch Elm. 
36. Scarlet Oak. 
37. Dwarf Mountain Sumac. 
38. French Tamarisk. 
39. Honey Locust. 
40, English Hawthorn. 
41, Common Buckthorn. 
42. Ailanthus or Tree of Heaven. 
43. Sassafras. 
44, Ash-leaved Maple or Box Elder. 
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A Summer Crowd at Asbury Park, N. J., America’s famous seaside resort. 
Here the convention of the National Educational Association will beheld July 3-7. (See announcements on another page. ) 
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45. Common Locust. 109. Japan Quince. 
46. Bristly Locust, Rose Acacia, or Moss Locust. 110. Cornelian Cherry. 
47. American Hornbeam. 111. Shadbush, June Berry, or Service Berry. 
48. European Purple Beech. 112. Osage Orange. 
49. Red Maple. 113. Tree Box or Boxwood. 
50. Heart-leaved Alder, 114. Hop Tree or Shrubby Trefoil. 
51. Smooth Sumac. 115. Oak-leaved Hydrangea. 
52. Lombardy Poplar. 116. Fringe Tree. 
53. Cockspur Thorn. 117. Purple-leaved European Hazel. 
54. Bay or Laurel-leaved Willow. 118. Standish’s Honeysuckle. 
55. English Elm. 119. American White or Gray Birch. 
56. Fragrant Honeysuckle. 120. Carolina Allspice or Sweet Scented Strawberry Shrub. 
57. Ked Oak. 121. Double-flowered Bridal Wreath Spirza. 
58. Hardy or Panicled Hydrangea. 122. American Bladder Nut. 
59. English Oak. 123. Mountain or Red-berried Elder. 
60. Staghorn Sumac. 124 Chinese Privet. 
61. Scotch Pine. 125. Weigela (creamy white flowers, changing to rose 
62. Weeping Golden Bell or Forsythia. pink). 
63. Large-thorned Hawthorn. 126. Tartarian Honeysuckle, 
64. Common Horsechestnut. 127. Spanish Chestnut. 
65. Van Houtte’s Spirza. 128. Scentless Syringa. 
66. Indian Bean Tree or Southern Catalpa. 129. Gordon’s Syringa. 

Ps European or Tree 

er 


68. European White 
Birch. 

69. European Beech. 

70. Large - flowered 
Mock Orange or Syrin- 


ga. 

71. Cephalotaxus. 

72. Hardy or West- 
ern Catalpa. 

73. Pearl Bush. 

74, Hall’s Japan 
Magnolia. 

75. Large - flowered 
Mock Orange or Syrin- 


a. 
76. Smooth - leaved 
English Elm. 

77. Fragrant Honey- 
suckle. 

78. Scotch Elim. 

79. Cut-leaved Eng- 
lish Oak. ‘Cut out 
while Ms. was going 
thru press.) 

80. Cockspur Thorn. 

81. Yellow or Sweet 
Buckeye. 

82. Red Maple. 

83. Purple-leaved Sy- 
camore Maple. 

84. Red Buckeye. 

85. Late - flowering 
Tamarisk. 

86. Washington 
Thorn. 

87. Acanthopanax. 

88. Japan Lemon. 

89. Mock Orange or 
Sweet Syringa. 

90. Judas Tree or 
Redbud. 

91. English Haw- 
thorn. 

92. Pignut or Broom 
Hickory. 

92. Dotted-f ruited 
Hawthorn. 

94, Persimmon. 
95. Shagbark Hick- 


y. 
96. White Oak. 
97. Pignut or Broom 
Hickory. 

88 Bose’s Red 
Ash. 
99. Panicled Dog - 


wood. 

100. Doubled-fi o w - 
ered European Rasp- 
berry. 

101. Cockspur Thorn. 

102. AmericanChest- 
nut. 

103. Japan Pagoda 
Tree. 

104. Norway Maple. 

105. Mockernut or 
Whiteheart Hickory. 

106. Sweet Gum or 
Bilsted. 

107. Fontanesia. 

108. Persian Lilac. 


or 
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Copyrighted by Louis Harman Peet, author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs of Central Park” 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions omnnerning 
material for schools and colleges. It is tv be understood that a 


aids to ceaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
notes of schoo] supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will tind many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to hditor of THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Color Drawing Exhibit. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company had an exhibit of 
color work in drawings at the recent meeting of the Eastern 
Art Teachers, held at Trenton, N. J. The parlors of the 
hotel were beautifully decorated and ornamented with speci- 
mens of work done by the pupils in the public schools in dif- 
ferent parts of thecountry. The exhibit was of work mainl 
from the Western states, altho some most beautiful wor 
was shown from schools in Brooklyn, particularly from the 
commercial high school on Bedford avenue, of which Mr. 
E. N. Reser is supervisor of drawing. Work was also shown 
coming from the girls’ high school on Nostrand avenue, of 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Patterson is drawing supervisor. The 
work shown at these exhibits is steadily improving every 
year, and the teachers in many cities where the Dixon 
Crayons are used are loud in praise of their merits. 

At the National Educational Association convention at 
Asbury Park a similar exhibit will be shown in the parlors 
ot the West End hotel, to which all the visiting teachers 
will be welcome. 

Mr. Reed, manager of the educational department of the 
Dixon Company, and the originator of these exhibits, will 
be there with his assistants from the Philadelphia office, 
and they will do everything in their power to make the visit 
of the teachers at 


no copper dust was found, showing that there had been no 
cutting of the commutator. It was estimated that the use 
of these brushes reduced fully seventy-five per cent. of the 
work necessary for the successful operation of the motor. 


The Bunde & Upmeyer Co., of Milwaukee, have built 
up a prosperous business in the jewelry fieid. One of their 
most attractive lines is the beautiful school badges which 
are having an excellent run. A card from them states that 
they now occupy one of the largest jewelry and best equipped 
stores in the entire West. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. has removed from 324 
Dearborn st. to 1322-1828 Wabash ave., Chicago, ill. 


A Vacation in a Buggy. 


“Summer Vacation with a Single Top-Buggy,”’ is the title 
of an article in the June Country Calendar, by Pres. George 
P. Brett, of the Macmillan Company. ' 

When you come to think of it, this would be a delightful 
way to wander about the country, stopping when and where 
the fancy dictates, beside a cool spring, under the spreading 
boughs of a big old tree, or at some wayside farm, nestling 
in a valley. Here the traveler may always find a hospitable 
welcome, for the hearts of the country folk are as large as 

3 the great out-of- 
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formerly pres- 
ident of the 
Southern Norma! 
university, Huntington, Tenn., has accepted a_ position 
with the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Booth will be the Southern representative of the education- 
al department, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


The Andrews School Furnishing Co,, New York, has been 
in the seating and school supply business for more than a 
quarter of acentury. This is a record of which the house 
is justly proud. 

Todd & Todd, manufacturers of the Todd adjustable hand 
loom, Minneapolis, report excellent sales of their looms. 
No. 1. has just been adopted by the board of education at 
St. Louis, also by the board of schooldirectors of Milwaukee. 
They are greatly interested in the Educational Exhibit, to 
be shown at Asbury Park, in connection with the coming 
convention of the N. E. A. 


F. R. Bartsch, of Chicago, is making a specialty of his 
arithmetic blocks. Mr. Bartsch is constantly receiving new 
and duplicate orders for these blocks, and is sure they fill a 
want in the school-room. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers and importers, an- 
nounce that they are now completing the fiftieth year of 
their business experience in this country. They opened 
their first New York office in Nassau street June 3, 1854. 

They have recently prepared a booklet entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of the Revised Bible,’’ and will be glad to send it 
free of charge to any who are interested. 


An interesting and exhaustive test to determine the value 
of Dixon’s Graphite Commutator brushes was recently 
made. A set of the brushes was installed on an eight-horse 
power motor. With a speed of 577 revolutions, which was 
one of the motors on the supply for a ventilating system, 
the motor ran continuously for 2,544 hours. During the 
trial no cleaning was done, and when the test was finished 


Floor Plan for National Educational Exhibit at Asbury Park. (See article on page 637.) 





ley, Central New 
York, and West- 
ern Massachu- 
setts,covering on one occasion nearly 1,000 miles in six weeks. 


The American Warming and Ventilating Co., has secured 
contracts for heating school buildings in Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and New Castle, Pa. 


The peerless wall maps published by the Scarborough Co., 
Boston, have been listed for use in the schools of Hoboken, 
N. J. 


The following schools are among the many that have ad- 
opted, ‘* Richardson’s’’ fireproof doors: Roger Wolcott school, 
Boston; South Boston high school; Robinson street schcol, 
Boston; Lowell Textile school; and Blees Military academy, 
Macon, Mo. 


The large and very complete catalog of the Henry Heil 
Chemica! Co., of St. Louis is well worth owning, if one is 
interested in laboratories. 

Undoubtedly this catalog is one of the most complete and 
best arranged works of its kind ever issued in this country, 
and it will prove a valuable book of reference. 

The following is selected as being of particular interest 
to teachers: 

“Schools, coll« ges, universities, and scientific institut’ons 
are permitted by act of Congress, to have all apparatus, 'n- 
struments, books etc., intended for their own use and not 
for sale, imported free of duty, and we offer our services to 
them for that purpose, having the best facilities for attend- 
ing to these orders promptly and for filling them at the orig- 
inal prices of European houses. It should be remembered 
that when goods are to be bought in Europe, the orders 
should be sent out from three to five months before the goods 
are needed, to insure their delivery at the proper time. 


The locker manufactury of Merritt & Co., Camden, N. 
J., was visited by fire on May 23. The damage was confined 
to the paint rooms, shipping department, and one stock 
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room. The loss was fully covered by insurance, and there 
will be no delay in filling orders, as the manufacturing de- 
partment was running as usual the following day. 


Picked Up Here and There. 


C. S. Hammond & Co., 163 Broadway, New York, have 
added a new and extremely valuable road map to their list 
of publications. It is of particular interest to people of 
New York and vicinity, for it gives the good roads, bicycle 

ye long distance trolley lines, and the railroads of Long 
sland. 


The American Sports Publishing Company recently sent 
in their very instructive little book on Indian cluband dumb- 
bell exercises. The exercises and instruction were prepared 
by J. H. Dougherty, the amateur champion club-swinger of 
America. 


‘ 
. iMrs. Edward R. Ladewhas givena very appropriate gift to 
the Glen Cove, N.Y., public school. It consists of two sani- 
tary drinking fountains, an illustration of one of which is 
given here. As shown in the picture,the water passes thru 
a long pipe from below and fills the row of cups on each side 





. Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 


of the flat table, bubbling up within reach of the pupil. By 


this method each child has an individual drinking cup. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co., dealers in general school supplies, 
hi moved from 132-134 Lake st. to 86 Lake st. Chicago, 


A. W. Faber, manufacturer of lead pencils, has removed 
from 78 Reade street to 44-60 East 23d st., New York. 


John Arthur Greene, Jr.,son of John A. Greene, Esq., one 
of the directors, and manager of the American Book Com- 
pany, graduates from Harvard this year, with a distinctive 
record. 

One of the main buildings in process of erection for City 
college, on Washington Heights, is to be equipped with the 
largest school bell-in the world. It weighs 7,000 pounds and 
was planned by Architect Geo. B. Post. The bell was 
ordered from the Meneely Bell Company, of Troy, N. Y. 


H. W. Dunning & Co., of Boston, have been very success- 
ful in arranging foreign tours. Mr. Dunning was formerly 
a teacher at Yale, but he found the touring business so 
pleasant and profitable that he now devotes his entire time 
to his new enterprise. 


™ Hart’s ‘‘ Essentials in American History ’’ belongs to the 
Four-Volume series for secondary schools. This series 
is edited and supervised by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard. It is published by the American Book Co., and 
the American History has been adopted by the Ohio state 
reading circle as the text-book in hiowny, to be used by 
them for the years 1906-07. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co., New York, have 
made some important improvements upon their very ser- 
viceable typewriter. It now has a new paper release, a 
new marginal strap, and a new paper arm. 


An attractive catalog has been received from the Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. The book is a revised and 
condensed edition of their educational catalog and contains 
three distinct departments namely, kindergarten,school aids, 
and teachers’ books. Each item of importance is carefully 
indexed on the last pages, and is a great aid to the pros- 
pective patron. 
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The catalog itself is attractive, the cover rather unique, 
having an excellent likeness of Froebel in the center. 


The Angelus, made by the Wilcox & White Co., of Meri- 
den, Conn., is being used in many schools of music. It is a 
great aid in giving instruction in comprehension and appre- 
ciation of good music. 


The high school building at Salem, Oregon, is now in pro- 
cess of erection. It will be an elaborate brick and stone 
structure, furnished thruout with the most modern equip- 
ment, Crane plumbing fixtures being used exclusively. These 
fixtures were installed by M. J. Petzel. The architect is 
W. D. Pugh, of Salem. 


The board of education of New York city recently voted 
in favor of using the blackboards of the Guerin Slate Co. 
They also gave the contract for school furniture to the 
American School Furniture Co. 


The Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Penn,, is pushing to 
the front. The solid slate blackboards, manufactured and 
finished by this company, are giving general satisfaction in 
the school-room, besides being inexpensive. To use the 
words of one of their friends, ‘‘these blackboards are 
cheaper by half, in the long run, than any 
composition, or any other blackboard on the 
market.’’2 


The Whitehouse Educational System and the 
Natural Movement Method of Practical Writing, 
issued by Silver, Burdett & Company, is a sys- 
tem of letter forms, legible and easy to learn, 
and a method of developing speed by means of 
the:natural movement. 


The Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md., 
have removed from 720 Pennsylvania avenue, 
to 21 West Fayette street. They have been in 
the temporary quarters on Pennsylvania avenue 
since the fire. The shipping department and 
offices in their new location, will occupy a floor 
space of nearly five square thousand feet. 


An attractive catalog of carbon photographs 
and photogravures suitable for the school-room, 
_ come to hand from A. W, Elson & Co., of 

oston. 


Women can do many things and do them well, 
but when it comes to sharpening a lead pencil 
with a knife they are apt to be failures. This 
method is a waste of valuable time both for the 
man or woman who has much of it to do. A 
good pencil sharpener is a boon to busy people, 
and a consolation to employers who incidentally 
pay for the time taken by the old-fashioned 
method of doing the trick. 


There are many particular reasons why the new and im- 
proved pencil sharpener, The Climax, is needed by everyone. 
Summed up they are: The cutting is done from the point. 
It saves time, a single turn of the crank doing the work. It 
is clean, and that is important, especially as the knife 
method also involves washing the hands. It is also the 
cheapest in the long run. The cutter can be sharpened for 
only 25 cents and postage, which is much better than pur- 
chasing a cheap one several times in a short while, for once 
the Climax cutter is sharpened it lasts. J. M. Olcott, 63 
Fifth Ave., New York, is distributing this useful invention. 


Prof. Seymour A. Mynders, president of the Association 
of State wp pe Pana of the Southern States, and super- 
intendent of public instruction for Tennessee, is the author 
of ‘‘ The Official Southern States School Guide.’’ For some 
time a need has existed for the information which this guide 
—— from a reliable source. 

rofessor Mynders is peculiarly fitted for the task under- 
taken by him. For many years he has been in close touch 
with the schools of the South, and has at hand all the ma- 
terial necessary for such a valuable treatise. 

The guide will be ready for distribution about the 15th of 
June. The Foreman Company, of Nashville, Tenn., are the 
publishers, 


Trade-Mark Legislation. 


One of the most important acts of the late session of Con- 
gress, says Publishers’ Weekly, was the passage of a trade- 
mark law which puts trade marks on a much more satisfac- 
tory basis than heretofore. A trade mark duly registered is 
protected for twenty years, and the fee is reduced from $25 
to $10. Applications for registration are to be published in 
the Patent Office Gazette before certificates are issued, to 
permit the filing of protests, and appeals from the decisions 
of the commissioner of patents abe taken to the federal 
courts, as in the case of patents. ‘‘Old Marks,’ which 
have been in exclusive use in the United States for ten years 
or more, are specifically entitled to registration, Trade 
marks are assignable, but only in connection with the good- 
will of the article on which the mark is used. The trade 
mark must carry notice of registration. The new law in 
general follows the precedent of the law relating to patents. 
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Prize Winners, ‘‘ Crayola’’ Contest. 


In the May School Board number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
a notice was given of the ‘‘Crayola’’ contest, conducted by 
Binney & Smith of New York. The jury of awards con- 
sisted Vof the following gentlemen: Walter Sargent, state 
supervisor of drawing, Massachusetts; Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, professor of pedagogy, art, and design, New York Art 
school; Frank Forrest Frederick, professor art and design, 
University of Illinois. 

At the conclusion of their deliberations the jury declared 
that the best examples were along the lines of appearance 
drawing, tho there was some lack of truthful expression of 
plant forms. The weakest sheets were those in design, par- 
ticularly where there was any idea of function to be ex- 
pressed. 

In many of the drawings there was an evident use of the 
treatment applied to other mediums instead of a frank en- 
deavor to develop the varied possibilities of Crayola. This, 
like any other medium, has its possibilities of expression re- 
quiring a particular treatment to produce the best effects. 

The jury further states that the talent and ability shown 
in some of the work submitted reflected credit upon the con- 
testants and their teachers, and it was extremely difficult to 
give preference in many cases. This was true in the in- 
stance of the award of the first prize in class ‘‘ A,’’ division 
1, where the still life drawing of jug and radishes was, in 
its field, as excellent as the landscape receiving first award. 

On the whole the variety and scope of the work submitted 
justifies the claim that all the effects of oil, water color, and 
pastel can be reproduced with Crayola. 

The following is a list of cash prize winners :— 

CLASS “A,” DIVISION I. 1 
First Prize, $50.00. 
G. Laurence Hirschberg,Lafayette High Sch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seconp Prizes, $20.00 Eacu. 
Philip Lyford, English High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 
Fred A. Demmler, Allegheny High Sch., Allegheny, Pa. 
Tuirp Prizes, $10. wa Eacn. 
Stafford Lelean Jory, Stockton High Sch Stockton, Cal. 
Carrie G. Gumm, Pub. Indust. Art Sch., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Irene Wilson, Rockford High Sch., Rockford, II. 


FourtH Prizes, $5.00 Each. 
Caroline M. Field, Pub. Sch. No. 140, New York. 
Ruth H. Houseley, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
Valentine Bourke, Boys High Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eva Olian, Springfield High Sch., Springfield, Ill. 
Paul S. Alday, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drexel Institute, 

FirtH Prizes, $2.00 Eacu. 
Ruby M. Burroughs, Lafayette Pub. Sc Lafayette, Ind. 
Grace Miller, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe, Mich. 
Fern Velzey, Ishpeming Pub. Sch., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Lois T. Rice, Newton Pub. Sch., West Newton, Mass. 
Bessie Maloney, Easthampton Pub. Sch., Easthampton, Mass. 
Lily Conrad, Anaheim Pub. Sch., Anaheim, Cal. 
Thos. Furlong, Jr., Central High Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 
Elsie Lillian Downing, Girls’ High Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur M. Smith, Paterson High Sch., Paterson, N. J. 
Edmund Woolrych, Horace Mann Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

LASS “A,” DIVISION II. 

First Prize, $50.00. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


High School, 
Seconp Prizes, $20.00 Eacu. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


High School, 

Girls High Sch., 
“Malden, Mass. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Tuirp Prizes, $10.00 Eacx 
Massillon, O. 


Chas. Casterlin, 


Gladys H. Gridley, 
Ethel Shelley, 


Lucy F. Cox, Malden High Sch., 

Anna Hunt, St. Mary’s Acad., 

Howard M. Oberlin, Massillon High Sch., 
FOURTH PRIZES, $5.00 Eacn. 


Nathalie Armstrong, 
Elmer Walther, Woodward High Sch., 
Woodward High Sch., 


— Weddeli, 
onald Frost, Paterson High Sch., 
High School, 


Richard J. Herlihy, Holyoke, Mass. 
IFTH Prizes, $2.00. EAcu. 
Oliver Tope, Township High Sch., Oak Park, II. 
Antoinette Horney, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe, Mich. 
Wolfe Kohlman, Hoboken High Sch., Hoboken, N. 
Randolph E. Shisler, 
Ruth Madaline Bishop, Appleton St. Sch., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mary Case, Montclair Pub. Sch., Montclair, N. J. 
Thos. J. Conroy, E. Greenwich Acad., E. Greenwich, R. I. 
Ethel Dodge, Stockton High Sch., Stockton, Cal. 
Mabel C. Jackson, St. Paul Pub. Sch., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samuel Board, Montclair Pub. Sch., Montclair, N. J 
CLASS “B,” DIVISION I. 
First Prize, $25.00. 


Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Upper Montclair, N.J. 


J. 
Franklin Cons. Sch. Rope Ferry Rd., Phila. Pa. 


Frances M. Foy, 
Clyde Anhier, 


Seconp Prizes, $10.00 Eacn. 


George Henry Valerio, 
Tuirp Prizes, $5.00 Eacu. 


Melville Keim, 
Grant D. Wood, 
Agatha Jones, 


Fourtu Prizes, $2.00 Eacu. 


Percy L. Spaulding, 


. Barrett Scarborough, 


Marc. Waynick, 
Hilda Anderson, 
Howard Smith, 


Nettei Pape, 


FirtH Prizes, $1. 
Public School No. 102, 


Township High Sch., 


Longfellow Sch., 
Public School, 


H. Felsenthal Sch., 
Polk School, 
Landreth School, 


Hatherly School, 
- Felsenthal Sch., 
. fellow Pub. Sch., 
Felsenthal Sch., 
Public School, 


Dorothy Alice Perkins, loumneer Sch., 


— A. Wride, 
orma Sears, 

Lucy C. Drake, 
Donald Daube, 
Hazel Marie Arnold, 
Grace Slack, 

Eric Johnson, 

Paul Jakway, 


George Sauthoff, 


Pub. Sch. 
H. i Felsenthel Sch., 
Centennial School, 
H. Felsenthal Sch., 
H. Felsenthal_ Sch., 
Bethel High Sch. 
Speer wnd Pub. Sch., 
Longfellow School, 


First Prize, $25.00. 


o Eacs. 


Oak Park, Iil. 


Durango, Colo. 
E. Everett, Mass. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Scituate, “Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Durango, Colo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Durango, Colo. 
Durango, Colo. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Il. 
Bethel, Conn. 


Ishpeming, Mich. 
Durango, Colo. 
LASS aS 8 “DIVISION II. 


Madison, Wis. 


June 3, 1905 


Sreconp Prizes, $10.00 Eacu. 
Beatrice Deane, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe, Mich. 
Marie Weil, E. 4th Street Pub. Sch., Mansfield, O. 
Tuirp Prizes, $5.00 Eacu. 
Noyes Street School, Wilmette, Ill. 
Public School No. 102, Brooklyn, eS 
Crow _ School, St. Louis, Mo. 
FourtH Prizes, $2.00 Eacu. 
Fillmore School, 


Helen Skewes, 
Clarence Sanford, 
Beulah Ruth, 


Ruth Brooks, 

Rhoda L. Gerwig, 
Mamie Chalker, Crow School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Alice Letteney, Malden High Sch., Malden, Mass. 
Helen Sayre, St. Mary’s Acad., Monroe, Mich. 


FirtH Prizes, e “50 Eacu. 
Willard E. Coburn, Cold Spring Sch. No. 17, Buffalo, N. Y. 
William Johnson, 


Wilkinsburg Pub. Sch., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Nina Stillwell, Meridian Female College, Meridian, Miss. 
Carl P. Himmellman, Parkwood School, Cleveland, O. 
Gertrude Lukehaus, Crow School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annette Lura Brown, Jackson School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Helen F. McCall, Horace Mann School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rebekah Barr, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Ina Ames Oliver, fae School, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Margaret Uhl, Hoboken German Sch. ~ i Hoboken, N. J. 
CLASS ay ” DIVISION III 
First Prize, $10.00. 
Crete City Schools, 
Seconp Prize, $7.50. 

Cleo Lillis Massena, KR. EF. DD. Ho, 3, 
Turd Prize, $5.00. 


Marion, Ind. 
Holland High Sch., Holland, O. 
FourtH Prize, $2.50. 


Bernice De Niord, 257 W. Utica Pe Buffalo, N. Y. 


One hundred of the contestants received honorable mention. These 
were each presented with a box of artists’ and designers’ ‘‘Crayola.” 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


The Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md., is one of the 
largest publishers of commercial text-books in America. 
The business has been established many years, and the 
schools that have used books bearing its imprint are among 
the prosperous ones. The Budget System of Bookkeeping 
is excellent. The same is true of the Commercial Arith- 
metic or Essentials of Arithmetic, Richardson’s Commercial 
Law, Lister’s Budget of Writing Lessons, Earnest’s Eng- 
lish Correspondence, Macfarlane’s Commercial Geography, 
New Rapid Shorthand, Synthetic Shorthand, and indeed 
every book on the list. 


Funk & Wagnalls are publishing a neat pamphlet setting 
forth the merits of the scientific alphabet of the English 
language. They claim that the new alphabet is a marvel of 
completeness and simplicity, embodying but three new 
letters, A, O, U, all easily recognized. 


Among the texts recommended in the ‘‘Report of the 
Committee of Twelve ’’ for use in the high school courses in 
German is Gerstacker’s Irrfahrten, a popular text, whether 
read in school or college. It has been edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary by Prof. F. B. Sturm, of the 
University of Iowa. It is an interesting account of a trav- 
eler’s experience in the Rhine region, and abounds in numer- 
ous words and expressions in common use under such circum- 
stances. It is about to appear with D: C. Heath & Co,, 
Publishers, Boston. 


In a recent address before the National Association of 
Manufacturers, C. W. Post of the Postum Cereal Co.,-said: 
‘We owe the public a duty from which we cannot shrink. 
We must stand a solid wall of might to insure to every man 
his right to work and earn a living for himself and family, 
free from tyranny and oppression from any society or trust, 
either of capital or labor, and we also owe to ourselves, our 
employees, the public, and to our government that the in- 
dustries of this nation be continued in steady operation with- 
out let or hindrance, to the end that such prosperity as comes 
to America be conserved, nourished, and cultivated. ”’ 


The passenger department of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad has issued a map of the underground 
railway of New York. This folder will be of great assis- 
tance to New Yorkers as well as visitors. It gives the time 
of arrival and departure of all trains, the location of hotels, 
places of interest, and theaters thruout the city. It will be 
sent for two cents. 

PN 


Catalogs Received. 


All catalogs received will be acknowledged in this column. 
Please send your most recent announcements. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES, 


Chandler & Barber, Manual Training Supplies. Boston. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., ventilating, Boston. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 
McConnell School Supply Co., Philadelphia. 
Todd & Todd, hand loom, Minneapolis. 
Mee. Bartsch, Chicago. 
American Sports Publishing Co., New York. 
Andrews Sc Sool Furnishing Co., New York. 
A. W. Elson & Co., photogravures, Boston. 
The Blickensderfer Typewriter, New York. 
{(Continued on page 644.) 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Stanley Maresh, Crete, Neb. 


Goldie Vesey, 
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Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, dealers in manual training school 
— Boston, have sent in their newcatalog. ‘‘ It is the 
only book of its kind,’’ they write, ‘‘to illustrate models of 
courses in manual training or sloyd.’’ The catalog is cer- 
tainly well supplied with illustrations of tools used by man- 
ual students. 

For nearly twenty years this company has been engaged 
in supplying schools ald over this and foreign countries. In 
this catalog no attempt has been made to illustrate all the 
tools used in sloyd, or any particular system of manual 
training, but rather a number of the prominent, and some of 
the special ones. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the schools of various 
kinds fitted out by Chandler & Barber during the past 
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The second volume of The United States, A History of 
Three Centuries, by William E. Chancellor and Fletcher W. 
Hewes, has just been issued from the press ofgG. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. This volume, like the first, is of marked and 
vivid interest. Here are the same broad view and lucid 
style, never tame, often eloquent, with no effort at fine 
writing yet fine writing flowing, without effort, from the 
pen. Here, as formerly, is the touch of the magician, a 
tent, illuminating, life-giving, enabling the reader to dis- 
cern inner motives as well as outward movements. Here 
are maps, diagrams, and statistical tables, such as the first 
volume contained and which aid materially in the compre- 
hension of the text. All the elements of an accurate, a 
philosophical, and yet a popular history are here combined, 
and the work stands in the foremost rank of thelclass to 
which it belongs. CHARLES D. SHAW. 


PLAN OF SLOYD ROOM 
CLASS OF 20 PUPILS 
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Sloyd Trauning Schoot Bas tor Mass. Gustaf Larsson 


Courtesy of Chandler & Barber. 


years. In a general way it may be stated that many differ- 
ent kinds of schools and institutions have taken up manual 
training and have been supplied by them. These schools 
are situated in nearly every state and territory of the United 
States, in nearly every province of Canada, and in many 
foreign countries. 


The Holden patent book cover has a distinct place in the 
school-room. For many years the Holden Book Cover Com- 
ee have devoted their entire attention to the care of text- 

ooks, until to-day the children have acquired the habit of 
care and neatness in the handling and appearance of their 
books. In schools where books are supplied free of charge, 
the authorities are especially solicitous for the protection of 
the school property, and insist that the Holden cover is used 
in all cases. 

One of the most attractive text-book catalogs that has 
been received the last month is from Ginn & Company. It 
is full of interesting illustrations, convenient in size, and 
ought to be in the hands of all teachers. 

Henry Holt & Company’s new educational catalog is full 
of suggestions regarding new books for the student of foreign 
languages. 

Fox, Duffield & Company are celebrating their second an- 

niversary as publishers. One of the chief events of the cel- 
ebration was the publication of ‘‘ Old Masters and New,’’ a 
book of essays in art criticism by the distinguished painter 
and art critic, Mr. Kenyon Cox. 
_ The list of D, Van Nostrand Company’s scientific literature 
includes a book on machine drawing by A. P. Hill. It is in- 
tended for students preparing for the science examinations 
in technical institutes and evening schools. 





As in ging years, the publishers of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL will issue a magnificent special summer number. It 
will appear under date of June 24, and will be filled with 
even more interesting and instructive matter than usual. 
Each article has been selected with great care by the editor, 
and will be illustrated with new and attractive photographs. 


Book of Books. 
Over 30,000,000 Published. 


An Oakland lady who has a taste for good ‘iterature, tells 
what a happy time she had on ‘‘The Road o Wellville.’’ 
She says: 

“T drank coffee freely for eight years before I began‘ to 
a any evil effects from it. Then I noticed that I was 

ecoming very nervous, and that my stomach was gradually 
losing the power to properly assimilate my food. In time I 
got so weak that I dreaded to leave the house—for no reason 
whatever but because of the miserable condition of my 
nerves and stomach. I attributed the trouble to anythin 
in the world but coffee, of course. Idosed myself wit 
medicines, which in the end would leave me in a worse con- 
dition than at first. I was most wretched and discouraged— 
not thirty years old and feeling that life was a failure! 

sage | re given up all hope of ever enjoying myself like 
other people, till one day I read the dittle book ‘The Road 
to Wellville.’ It opened my eyes, and taught me a lesson I 
shall never forget and cannot value too highly. I imme- 
diately quit the use of the old _ kind of coffee and began to 
drink Postum Food Coffee. I noticed the beginning of an 
improvement in the whole tone of my system, after only 
two days’ use of the new drink, and ina very short time 
realized that I could go about like other people without the 
least return of the nervous dread that formerly gave me sa 
much trouble. In fact my nervousness disappeared entirely 
and has never returned, altho it is now a year that I have 
been drinking Postum Food Coffee. And my stomach isnow 
like iron—nothing can upset it! 

‘‘ Last week, during the big conclave in San Francisco, I 
was on the go day and night without the slightest fatigue; 
and as I stood in the immense crowd watching the great pa- 
rade that lasted for hours, I thought to myself, ‘This 
strength is what Postum Food Coffee has given me!’’’ 
Name given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. , 

The little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville’’ may be found in 
every package. ~ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Steps have been taken by the Chicago 
board of education to grade the evening 
schools 


It is said that the illness of President 
Harper of Chicago university is again 
approaching a critical stage. Physicians 
generally admit that the treatment given 
will not result in a permanent cure of the 
disease. The best it can do is to pro- 
long Dr. Harper’s life. 


Supt. J. L. Henderson of the Tyler, 
Tex., public schools has resigned his 
position to enter the University of Chi- 
cago for further study. Later Mr. Hen- 
derson expects to spend a year at Col- 
umbia university. 

The board of education had just re- 
elected Mr. Hendersonas superintendent, 
and accepted his resignation with deep 
regret. 


The N. E. A. Department ot Element- 
ary Education is very fortunate in secur- 
ing Miss A. Grace Gibson as one of the 


speakers for the coming convention at $5 


Asbury Park. She will address the De- 
partment of Elementary Education on 
‘*Reading as Illustrated by Blackboard 
Work. ’”’ 

For seven years Miss Gibson has been 
lecturing before the New York Society 
of Pedagogy, in addition to her regular 
work as head of the model department 
of the Training School for Teachers, 
Manhattan. She is a woman of charm- 
ing personality, a delightful lecturer, 
and her talks, which have been among 
the most popular ever given to New 
York teachers, have in them the element 
of applicability so often found lacking 
in lectures given to teachers. 


Two hundred teachers of sloyd attended 
the recent annual teachers of the Sloyd 
Training Alumni association in Boston. 
Arthur Dow, of Teachers College, New 
York, gave an interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on ‘‘ Design in the Teaching 
of Art.’’ The following officers were 
elected for the coming year,—Pres., Celia 
B. Halstrom; vice-presidents, Edna B. 
Rich and Olive Harris; secretary and 
treasurer, Edith Matteson; corresponding 
secretary, Edward Emerson; executive 
committee, Delia G. Walker, Clarence 
B. Hunt, Gustaf Larsson, director of the 
Sloyd Training school; Amy Field and 
Josef Sandberg. 


A pamphlet has recently been issued by 
the Department of the Classics of Har- 
vard university, describing the circum- 
stances of the presentation of the Scott 
collection of the busts of Julius Cesar 
to the University by Mr. Frank J. Scott, 
the collector, and author of ‘‘ Portrai- 
tures of Julius Caesar’’ (1903). 


The Tennessee State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, at Covington, will open June 12 and 
continue for a month. A teachers ex- 
amination willbe held at the close of the 
session. There. will be more than 250 
teachers in attendance at the institute, 
which will be under the general super- 
vision of Prof. James L. Brooks, super- 
intendent of the West Jackson schools, 
assisted by Pres. J. C. Jester, superin- 
tendent of Humboldt City Ha E 
S. Burgh, of Nashville, andJ. C. Fooshee, 
of Dayton. Mrs. Ols Turner will have 
charge of the primary department. 


The board of directors of Hall-Moody 
institute at Martin Tenn., has elected 
Prof. H. E, Walters as president. Prof. 
M. R. Robertson, a teacher in Gibson 
county, is to be President Walters’ as- 
sistant. 


The University of Pennsylvania has a 
unique collection known as the Bone 
The collection enables the stu- 


library. 





dent of anatomy to study the structure 
of the human and animal bodies, without 
dissecting. 

The bones are mounted and arranged 
in their proper order, and accompanied 
with printed descriptions giving all nec- 
essary information. 


rfhe teachers of Thayer county, Neb., 
will hold the thirty-second annual session 
of their institute in Hebron, June 5. 
The institute will be in session two 
weeks. 


School teachers who contemplate rent- 
ing a house for the summer in New York 
state, will find it to their interest to 
address Austin Conklin, Sloatsburg, 
IN, 2 


The Southern Methodist college, at 
Paintsville, Ky., is to be merged with 
the Methodist college at Ashland, in the 
same state. The latter institution will 
be removed to Paintsville. New build- 
ings will be erected at an expense of 


, 


The graduating exercises of the kin- 
dergarten normal department of the 
Ethical Culture school were held May 
26. Those of the high school department 
were held May 31. 


School of Philanthropy. 


The North American of Philadelphia 
reports that Edward T. Devine, direct- 
or of the new School of Philanthropy 
at Columbia, which which was endowed 
with $250,000 by John S. Kennedy, and 
which is to open with the beginning of 
the next school year, has formulated his 
plans for the courses of studies. This 
will include the preparation of students 
for any form + social service, profes- 
sional or volunteer. Among the posi- 
tions which offer the best rewards are 
those of investigator, district agent, reg- 
istrar, secretary, etc., in relief and 
charity organizations. Prof. S. N. Pat- 
ten, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


will deliver the first series of lectureson N 


‘‘The New Basis of Civilization. ’’ 


That Reminds Me. 


Prof. John Dewey, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Columbia univer- 
sity, believes sien should be taught 
to call ‘their parents by their Christian 
names. Professor Dewey was formerly 
a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where they tell this 
story: 

The professor was working in his study 
one day when water began to trickle 
thru the ceiling. He ran upstairs to see 
what was the matter and found his young 
hopeful in the bath-room with the floor 
flooded Professor Dewey was about to 
express his feelings, when the youngster 
piped out: 

“Don’t say a word, John, but get a 
mop.’’ 


“‘Now Johnnie, I wish you would be 
more respectful in your treatment of Mr. 
Jones, the schoolmaster; he surely can’t 


. be such a mean man as you make out. I 


notice his son has all the toys he can 
possibly want.”’ 

‘* Why,’’ replied the young hopeful, as 
he kicked the cat, ‘‘those are what his 
father takes away from the other boys.’’ 


One day Joseph Jefferson was asked 
by a little friend to hear the boy recite 
his lesson in ancient history, and so put 
this question, ‘‘ Who was Atlas? ’’ 

‘A giant who was supposed to sup- 
port the world,’’ answered the child. 

“*Oh, he supported the world, did he? ’’ 

‘Yeo, er.” 


‘* Well, who supported Atlas? ”’ 

The little fellow was nonplussed for a 
moment, but after a little thought said: 
ew guess he must have married a rich 
wife.’ 


‘‘Now listen, children,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘ the twenty-first day of Decem- 
ber is the shortest day in the year, is it 
not? ’”’ 

‘*Sometimes,’’ replied Tommy, who 
was an interested listener. 

‘Only sometimes, how do you make 
that out?’’ remonstrated the teacher. 

‘When it’s a holiday.’’ 
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Catalogues Received. 
(Continued from page 642.) 


Milton Bradley Co., Kindergarten Sup- 
plies, Springfield, Mass. 

Berger Manufacturing Co., New York. 

Fire Proof Door Co., Minneapolis. ~ 

Henry Heil Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 


City. 
E W. Faber, lead pencils, New York. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, 
Excelsior Slate Co., Penn Argyl. 
Binney & Smith, Crayola, New York. 
The Scarborough Co,, maps, Boston. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., NewYork. 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia. 

wo ‘ M. Olcott, pencil sharpener, New 
ork. 


TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

B. W. Huebsch, year book, NewYork. 

Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 

Geo. W. Ogilvie & Co., Chicago. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Educational Publishing Co., Boston. 

Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

William R. Jenkins, New York. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 
LITERARY BULLETINS. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
The Century Co., New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Baker & Taylor Co,, New York. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Richardson, Smith & Co., New York. 
American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton. 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 


* EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Carnegie Technical Schools, Pittsburg, 


a. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


H. W. Dunning & Co., tours, Boston. 

Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. Co. 

Bunde & Upmeyer Co., jewelers, Mil- 
waukee. 

New York Central & Hudson R. R., 
New York. 

Lackawanna R. R., New York. 

The Wilcox & White Co., Angelus 
piano player, Meriden, Conn. 
— Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 
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The Greater New York. 


The New York city vacation schools 
will open on July 10. Teachers are now 
being assigned to their schools. 


Prin, Bernard Cronson, of P. S. 125, 
Manhattan, has been elected president of 
the Association of Schoolmen of New 
York. This organization was formerly 
known as the Male Teachers’ associa- 
tion. 


Teachers of nursing, knitting, crochet- 
ing, and of leather and burnt woodwork, 
are needed for the summer schools. 
Application may be made to Miss Evan- 
geline E. Whitney, District Superin- 
tendent, Board of Education building. 


City Superintendent Max- 
well addressed the School of 
Pedagogy at the New York 
university on June 2. A 
full report of his remarks 
upon the subject, ‘‘ What 
we may expect from the 
trained teacher, ’’ will ap- 
pear in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL next week. 


The recommendations 
made by the Male Princi- 
pals’ association regarding 
the course of study are still 
under consideration. In its 
report on nature study the 
committee suggests that 
the teaching of nature 
study and science be simpli- 
fied. 

In referring to the now 
well-worn question of the 
*‘fads’’ the committee says: 
“‘The chief purposes of ele- 
mentary education, in the 
order of their importance, 
are morality, utility, and 
culture, each an essential 
element in the conception 
of a harmonious develop- 
ment. This modern view of 
education, and the only view 
consistent with enlighten- 
ment and progress. justifies 


from Commissioner James Tully, of the 
department of charities, to study the 
management of the large kitchens and 
bakeries in the city’s institutions. 


An attempt is being made to declare 
that professional examinations are un- 
necessary for licenses, to act as princi- 
pals in the public schools. 

In order to protect their rights the 
men and women on the principals’ elig- 
ible list have organized and appointed 
a committee to prepare a statement for 
the board of education, of reasons why 
the claim should not be sustained. 

The starting of the controversy was 
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advocating equality in salaries for the 
same work, were overwhelmingly de- 
feated at the recent election of officers. 
The opposition candidate for president, 
Mr. Cottrell, was re-elected. esecured 
1456 votes. His opponent, Miss Goess- 
ling received but 380. In speaking of 
his victory, President Cottrell said: 
‘The newly elected officers thoroly ap- 
preciate the general support given the 
administration in the recent election, as 
shown by the official count just com- 
pleted. It seems very commendable on 
the part of the teachers that they have 
shown unmistakably that they do not 
wish to agitate at this time any changes 
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such studies as science, mu- Interior View New Casino, Asbury Park, where Educational Exhibit will be held. See page 687. 


sic, and drawing in their 

claim to be included in an elementary 
school curriculum. Since, however, the 
utiliterian studies are of greater import- 
ance to the child, they must be given 
greater prominence in a scheme of edu- 
cation. ”’ 


Prin. William McAndrew, with several 
teachers and a large number of pupils 
from the Girls’ Technical High school, 
made up an excursion to the city depart- 
ments on the islands, May 22. The ex- 
cursion was the result of an invitation 


the discovery that the by-laws of the 
board fail to require professional exam- 
inations. 


The chairman of the finance committee 
of the board of education gives out the 
good news that it will be possible to ap- 
propriate an additional $100,000 for even- 
ing schools, and $21,000 in addition to 
the fund for public lectures. 


The women of the Brooklyn Class 
Teachers’ association, who have been 





in the Davis law, and also that they do 
not wish to divide on sex lines. If there 
should be any general desire next year 
for a representative woman as president, 
I believe the men, whom we have never 
claimed were in the majority, will be de- 
lighted to aid in such a movement.”’ 


A new school building is to be erected 
at the corner of Pitt and Rivington 
streets. It will be known as New Gram- 
mar School No. 4. This will add mate- 
rially to the school space for the increased 





ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR No. 1645 


Leather Working Tools 


We now have a line of these made after the most approved designs 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


New York, Since 1848 


4th Ave. and 13th St. 


Block South of Union Square 
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number of children in the Ghetto. 
building will cost $150,000. 


Recently the teachers of the Girls’ 
Technical high school gave a reception 
to Miss Ella Baylor and Miss Medora E. 
Loomis, who expect to resign from the 
faculty at the close of the present school 
year. The reception was given at the 
residence of Principal and Mrs. William 
McAndrew in Kingsbridge. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The committee on elementary schools 
made quite an extended report to the 
board of education on May 24, vigorously 
defending the five-hour school day. 
While a majority of the board are in sym- 
pathy with the report, the members felt 
that it had best be printed, so that each 
might have an opportunity to study it 
before voting. The vote will be taken 
on June 14, 

After summing up the arguments ad- 
vanced for and against the shorter school 
day, by organizations and speakers at 
the various public hearings on the ques- 
tion, the report concludes with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. No change should be made in the 
schedule length of the school day; but 
where competent medical authority shows 
that a child suffers physically from five 
hours a day of school work, the work 
should be arranged for said child in such 
a way that he may attend school for a 
shorter period each day. 

2. Greater facilites for play are needed 
in connection with nearly all our schools. 
To secure these facilities, we recommend 
that, in connection with all our new 
buildings, adequate play space should be 
provided; and that the board of educa- 
tion recommend to the board of estimate 
and gp that, in purchasing 
sites for public playgrounds, such sites 
should be ceeeiel, as far as possible, in 
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the immediate neighborhood of old school 
buildings where the facilities for play are 
inadequate. 

3. While the present course of study is 
undoubtedly a great improvement over 
preceding courses, we believe that more 
stringent regulations should be adopted 
to secure in all grades more frequent in- 
tervals of play, more regular alternations 
between hand work and physical exer- 
cise, and head work, and more frequent 
excursions to neighborhood fields and 
parks under the direction of teachers, in 
connection with nature study. 

At the same meeting Mr. Maurice 
Thompson was appointed principal of 
public school No. 6. His appointment 
will go into effect the first of next Sep- 
tember. This settles the much discussed 

uestion of the eligibility of Mr. Magnus 

ross for the position. Mr. Gross has 
been first assistant of the school. He 
has a record of more than twenty years 
as a teacher, and his friends confidently 
expected that he would receive the ap- 
pointment. 

The board of education admitted that 
Mr. Gross is in every way eligible for 
the position, except that he has not the 
license from the board of examiners. 
Because of the lack of license Superin- 
tendent Maxwell declared that under no 
circumstances could he receive the ap- 
pointment as principal. 

The question of uniform text-books 
was brought up by Commissioner Jones. 
In his resolution he asked the board of 
superintendents and the committee on 
supplies and text-books to investigate 
and report on the advisability of intro- 
ducing a system of uniform text-books 
in New York. This system was in vogue 
in Chicago and many other cities, and he 
thought if tried here under certain re- 
strictions it would result in economy. 
Commissioner Jones also stated in his 
resolution that the adoption of such a 
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list would greatly reduce the amount 0, 
space‘required for a supply depository 
and would be a great relief in many other 
respects, 


A Schoolboy Inventor. 


A few weeks ago it was announced 
that an invention of a Brooklyn school- 
boy, to relieve the crush at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, had been adopted by the authori- 
ties. The invention consists of an auto- 
matic signal for the bridge trains. 

Ata public meeting recently held at 
the hall of the board of education, City 
Superintendent Maxwell read a letter he 
had received from the young inventor, 
Morris Schaefer. In this letter the boy 
gave full credit for his work to his teach- 
er, Mrs. Cora Mackay, of P. S. 129, 
Brooklyn, and to his school, for aiding 
him and making the success of his inven- 
tion possible. He closed his letter with 
the following plea, which ought to add 
another argument in favor of higher sal- 
aries for teachers in our public schools. 

‘IT wish to ask you,’’ wrote the boy, 
‘whether you do not think Mrs. Mack- 
ay’s salary could be raised? Please try, 
superintendent, for she is just worth it, 
to have her salary raised.’’ 


Interscholastic Debate. 


The Greater New York Interscholastic 
Debating League held the annual cham- 
pionship debate on May 27. The debate 
was between the Commercial high school 
and the Manual Training high school, 
the question being, ‘‘Resolved, That cor- 
porations operating across state lines 
should be created and supervised by fed- 
eral law.’’ Thespeakers were: Affirma- 
tive, Commercial high school—Paul N. 
Lazarus, captain; James J. A. Newman, 


George E. Kirby. -iNvegative, Manual 
Training High School—Morris G. Mich- 
aels, captain; John Brodsky, William 


J. Heiser. 





Strong Text-books for Graded Schools 





TARR 6 McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
For all grades in which Geography is taught. 


CHANNING’S UNITED STATES 
First LESSONS 


the high school. 


BLAISDELL’S CHILD LIFE READERS-—6 Books 
CHANCELLOR’S GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


SHORT HISTORY 
Covering the whole field of United States history below 


LISH 
HISTORIES 





ENGLAND 


WOODLEY’S FOUNDATION LESSONSIN ENG- 


WOODLEY-CARPENTER’S FOUNDATION 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
A complete and thorough course in English composition 
and grammar for the grades. 


COMAN 6 KENDALL'S SHORT HISTORY OF 


Especially adapted for Grammar Grades. 





JUST PUB- 


LISHED 
Elementary Algebra 


oughness. Particular care has been 


For High Schools 


By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph. D. 


The treatment of elementary —— here is simple and practical, without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy and thor- 
estowed upon those chapters which in the customary courses offer the greatest 


difficulties to the beginner, especially Problems and Factoring. The introduction into Problem Work is very much sim- 


pler and more natural than the methods given heretofore. 


In Factoring, instead of the usual multiplicity of cases, com- 


paratively few methods are given, but these few are treated so thoroughly, and are illustrated by so many varied examples, 


that the student will be much better prepared for further work, than by the superficial study of a great many cases. 
well graded, especial care being taken to provide a sufficient number of easy examples 


Exercises are very numerous an 


The 


of each kind to enable the weakest students of the class to do some work. To meet the requirements of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, proportions and graphical methods are introduced into the first year’s course, but the work in 
the latter subject has been so arranged that teachers who wish a shorter course may omit it. 





At this season, when the important question of the selection of text-books for the next school year is receiving attention 
from school officials and teachers, it is believed that the publications named here deserve careful consideration. 

There are no better text-books to be found; the merit of those for Graded Schools has been amply demonstrated 
Comparison with other books of the kind is invited. The publishers will be glad 


in actual use in the schools of the country. 


to give at any time information concerning their books, and correspondence relating to them will have prompt and careful 
attention. 
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The best of the new and the best of the old 
Smith's 
Arithmetics 


By David Eugene Smith 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia Universtty 





These arithmetics are intended to vitalize 
the teaching of elementary mathematics. 
They preserve the best that was in the 


and their abundant drill and at the same 
time they include material that is thorougly 
modern in arrangement and in treatment. 

In the selection of problems those against 
which teachers have long protested have 
been replaced by those appealing to the life, 
the interests, and the powers of children. 


Write for descriptive announcements 
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Address: 7o Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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old-time books with their topical method al: 

































POWERS & LYONS 





Have the most complete and varied, as 
well as the strongest, line of commercial 
text-books published to-day. These books 
cover the following subjects: Book Keep=- 
ing, Business Practice, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Spelling, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Commercial Geography, Letter 
Writingand History of Commerce. 
These books are the efforts of practical 
men of business and of critical. successful 
teachers of ripe experience. The books 
are standard and recognized as such by 
those who understand such matters. 

The correspondence of teachers interested : 
in commercial subjects is solicited and 
shall have the personal attention of one 
who understands thoroughly the difficul- 
ties of their work. 





Address 


4 POWERS 
& Rew Work 


LYONS 


Chicago 








“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 








—THE WRITING HOUR 


Six Books Sixty Cents per Dozen 








1. By careful grading much of elementary drill-work has 
been condensed, and a comprehensive system is offered with- 
in the limit of six numbers. 

2. The style of penmanship here presented possesses in a 
high degree the qualities of beauty, rapidity of execution, 
and legibility. 

8. The letter forms are characterized by extreme sim- 
plicity. The writing staff is divided into only three spaces 
and all the letters are brought within them, as in the case 
of ordinary book type. 

4, The thoughts expressed in the copies have been graded 
with the same care as the letter forms. They are interest- 
ing and convey much useful information. Phrases and el- 
lipses have been studiously excluded. 

5. There is no unnecessary repetition of such letters ase, 
i, m,n, ete. 

6. No capital or small letter is omitted in any book of 
the series. ° 








MAYNARD, MERRILL, & COMPANY 


44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET NEw YORK 





discussion of the principles and methods 
of a particular branch. They are written 
from the school-room standpoint and 
contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Fach is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible cloth 


r ACH is devoted to a compact, concise 











covers. 25 cents each. 

No. AvrTHor 
1. Howto Manage Busy Work -' ~ + = Kellogg 
2. How to Teach Botany - -©= 2 © = bs 
3. Howto Teach Paper Folding - - - - Latter 
4. HowtoTeach Reading - - - - - Kellogg 
5. How to Make Sched heen Charts . es se 
6.. How to Teach Minerals’ - - - - Payne 
7 Howto Teach Birds - - - - - ae 
8. How to Teach Bugs and Beetles - + - zi 
9. HowtoTeach Fractions - - + - = Kellogg 

10. Howto Teach Clay Modeling - - - - “< 

11. Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic - - - Seeley 

12. How to Teach Butterflies and Bees - - ~- Payne 

13. Howto Teach History - opie, pie Elson 

14. How to Teach Composition Writing - - -  Kellog, 

15. How to Teach Constructive Work - - - Codd 

16. How to Teach About Aquatic Life - - - | Payne 

17. Howto Teach About Trees - + - = Sy 

18. Howto Bea Successful Teacher - - - Kellogg 

19. How to Decorate the School-Room - - = - Cobura 


In Preparation; 
20. How to Teach Geogra = ‘i 
21. How to Teach Pistisleny - 
22. How to Teach Penmans aD - - 
28. Howto Teach Spelling - - - e 
Write us for special terms on the set. We publish nine other 
libraries for teachers. An agent wanted in every town. Every 
teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


| UNITED EDUCATIONAL C0., 61 E. 9th St ,N. Y. 
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Parents Vote on Shorter Day and 
Fads. 


The voice of the final tribunal, the par- 
ents of school children,has been heard in 
no unmistakable tones on the much dis- 
cussed questions of a‘‘shorter school day”’ 
and the so-called ‘‘ fads and frills. ’’ 

Under the direction of Mr. Metcalf, 
school editor of the Daily Globe, 15,500 
postal cards were sent out to families 
residing in representative districts of 
Greater New York. 

The following questions were asked: 

1. Do you favor a short school day for 
the first year children, athree-and-a-half- 
hour day, as suggested by the board of 
education? 

2. Do you want your children who are 
in the first elementary school grade to 
attend school for five hours in full time 
classes? 

3. Are you in favor of having the 
schools teach: Physical training; draw- 
ing and constructive work; music; sewing. 

In answer to the first question, 7,669 
answers from parents and guardians 
were received. Of these, 1919 favoreda 
shorter day. In answering the second 
a, 6,738 parents replied in the af- 

rmative and 945 in the negative. 

It is interesting to note, that in the 
Borough of Manhattan, the congested 
district below 14th street voted almost 
four to one against shortening the school 
day, 2,693 parents being opposed to the 
reduction in hours. f this total of 
2,693 votes, Districts four and five, in the 
heart of the East Side, contributed 1,894. 
_ 525 votes were cast for the shorter 

ay. 

The districts which have more than 
9,000 children on part time entered an 
emphatic protest against part-time sys- 
tem. The vote on the second question 
showed that 2,000 parents wanted their 
children to attend school in full-time 
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classes, whereas only 226 were content 
with part-time sessions. 

Many of the parents in answering the 
questions, took the opportunity to make 
various comments. Some of these are 
rather interesting. 

As in the case of the shorter day, the 
vote of the parents on ‘‘ fads and frills ’’ 
was equally emphatic. According to 
their vote the parents are almost unani- 
mous in favor of having their children 
given physical training, drawing and 
constructive work, music, and sewing. 

Only the parents most interested,— 
those having children in the lowest class- 
es—werereached. The answers received 
indicate that the parents, even in the 
crowded East side, showed careful dis- 
crimination in marking the cards. The 
vote is not even close, ranging from three 
to nearly eight to one in favor of the 
‘fads. ’’ Of the latter, physical train- 
ing is the most popular, as 6656 parents 
want their children to have this, while 
only 841 oppose it. Music and manual 
training are also favored, the vote being 
about six to one. There are evidences 
that sewing is not so popular, particular- 
ly when taught to bege. In all, 1 720 
parents want the subject dropped, while 
5,366 want it retained. Of this number 
however, more than 2,000 want sewing 
taught ‘‘ only to girls. ’’ 

‘‘Fads’”’ and ‘‘Frills’’ are supposed 
to be very unpopular. Whether or not 
the above canvass adequately represents 
the voice of 150,000 parents can not be 
determined. It is evident, however, 
‘which way the wind blows, ’’ and the 
Globe ought to be commended for its en- 
terprise in securing and placing before 
us the result. In speaking of it editorial- 
ly the Globe says: ‘‘this canvass has 
made not only a distinct contribution to 
the educational data of New York, but to 
that of the country. Unless sentiment 
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is no reason for supposing it is—the 
‘*faddists’’ need not be afraid of chal- 
lenging their opponents to a show of 
strength. The school men, while they 
did not introduce the new elements into 
school life to cater to popular taste, 
have reason to feel gratified that the 
public approves their policy. 

The east side father who wrote that 
he ‘wanted Gussie to learn everything’ 
seems to be representative. The demand 
is not for narrowing, but for broadening 
educational courses and methods—not 
for the turning out of reading, writing, 
and figuring automatons, but for chil- 
dren who shall be trained to think for 
themselves—for a primary education 
which has regard for the eye and the 
hand as well as for the head. ’’ 

A bird’s-eye view of the vote on ‘‘ fads 
and frills, ’’ in Greater New York: 


Physica! Training. Drawing. 

Borough. ‘or. Against. For. Against. 
Manhattan - - - 4,450 8 4,140 674 
Bronx ----- 292 117 283 147 
Brooklyn - - --1,281 96 1,225 128 
Queens - - - - - 327 = 68 312 68 
Richmond---- 306 57 307 56 
Grand total- - 6,656 841 6,2671,068 

Music. Sewing. 

Borough. For. Against, For. Against. 
Manhattan - - - 4,227 3,517 1,169 
Bronx ----- 328 84 307 =690 
Brooklyn - - - - 1,196 159 1,059 252 
Queens ---- 300 81 228 114 
Richmond- - - - 290 65 255 95 
Grand total - 6,341 1,080 5,3661,720 





A writer in the Virginia Medical Month- 
ly deals with all cases of neuralgic pain 
by prescribing antikamnia tablets. The 
dose is two tablets, repeated every three 
hours, until relieved. We have convinced 
ourselves of their value by actual trial. 
Keep a few tablets about your office. 
They will come in handy. 
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Superintendent Maxwell on the 
Canvass. 


The canvass made by the Globe to de- 
termine the attitude of parents toward 
the shorter school day, and fads and 
frills propositions, is receiving just 
commendations from many who are in- 
terested in the educational progress of 
Greater New York. 

City Superintendent Maxwell is greatly 
pleased with the evidence of popular ap- 
proval. In commenting upon the can- 
vass, he touched on points of more than 
local interest which deserve a wide 
hearing. He says: 

‘* The overwhelming vote of the parents 
against the curtailing of the hours of in- 
struction and in favor of the special 
subjects answers, I think forever, the 
question as to the popularity of these 
things 

‘*T have always held that the teaching 
of special branches is educationally 
wise, and I was of the opinion that the 
parents favored such instruction. There 
existed, however, no definite data as to 
the parents’ views until The Globe se- 


cured these facts, the meaning of which 
cannot be questioned. 

“It certainly is, satisfactory to find 
that theory is successful in practice. 
With reference to the effect of the 
special branches—manual training, phys- 
ical culture, sewing, singing, and cook- 
ing and housework—the parents are 
in a _ position to serve as experts 
because they see the effect of these 
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things in practical ways in the home, 
where they are intended to be of first 
application.’’ 

In giving his views on the so-called 
‘‘faces,’’ Dr. Maxwell says that there has 
been much misconception regarding the 
purpose of the manual branches. They 
were first introduced as specialties and 
have related themselves slowly to the 
other subjects of the course of study. 
‘‘Many teachers of these subjects have 
sought to develop only technical skill, 
while persons within and without the 
schools have seen them as unessentials 
added at the instance of doctrinaries or 
introduced for the sake of doing work 
to make an effective show. These views 
have given rise to the hasty, superficial, 
and destructive criticism. 

‘‘Those who hold them quite fail to 
apprehend the purpose of the arts in 
elementary education. This purpose is 
twofold—on one side, developmental, on 
the other, socializing. 

‘““The arts, as developmental agents, 
form a natural means of expression, re- 
sponding to instinctive desires on the 
child’s part to construct and decorate. 
They meet and foster the changes of his 
physical growth and offer motor training 
without which his point of view remains 
onesided, his mental development in- 
complete. 

‘*As agents giving social comprehen- 
sion they are a means whereby the child, 
thru his interest in processes, may be 
led to repeat the steps of the race in 
acquiring information, and are paths 
whereby he may pass from the narrow 
precincts of the school to the busy world 
outside. ’ 

‘« Properly taught they make plain the 
significance of this world to the child and 
lead- him to realize his own powers. 
With such self-realization he is prepared 
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later to adapt himself to his environment 
and to realize the extent to which he 
can shape such environment to his 
needs. ; 

‘‘The good that results from giving to 
all our girls a practical know!edge of 
sewing and dressmaking and of cooking 
is simply incalculable. The woman who 
knows how to sew neatly and to cook 
economically and scientifically not only 
increases enormously the purchasing 
power of the household income, but be- , 
comes a great moral force in the home 
and the community. Her accomplish- 
ments improve the standard of living and 
make for health, sobriety, and virtue.”’’ 


Fads Defended. 


At acalled meeting at the hall of the 
board of education, on May 24, to discuss 
the course of study, the defenders of the 
‘‘fads’’ had the best of the argument. 
Only two speakers opposed the present 
course, while more than twenty upheld 
it. 

Altho no definite action was taken at 
the meeting, it isa foregone conclusion 
that no further agitation will be neces- 
sary to determine how the people feel 
about any change. 

Chairman Frank H. Field, of the com- 
mittee on elementary schools, presided, 
and introduced Magistrate Wahle as the 
first speaker. Mr. Wahle made a vigor- 
ous defense of the ‘‘fads,’’ saying in 
part: ‘‘All these things which go to 
make the fingers nimble, the body 
healthy, and the brain active, are neces- 
sary for the welfare of our children. 
Give them what they have to-day, and if 
possible, more.’’ During the evening 
City Superintendent Maxwell expressed 
his gratification at the stand taken by 
the majority of those present. 





Both Sides of Our Business 





WE BUY School Books 


both new and second-hand, and if you 
have a quantity either one of a kind or 
all of one kind that you have little or 
no use for and which you would be glad 
to disvose of for a fair cash price, write to 
us at once for our booklet entitled ** Text 
Books Hall & McCreary Want to Buy.” 


This little book gives the 


will pay in cash for such books as we can 


use, besides giving all other necessary in- 


formation. 


prices that we 





WE SELL School Books 


both new and second-hand, and although at 
this time of the vear you may not be in need 
of any it will pay you to bear in mind the 
fact that we are able to save you a consid- 
erable amount on your yearly purchases. 
We also handle a line of School Globes, 
Blackboards, Charts, Bells, Flags, and Rec- 
itation Books, and if you would like to re- 
ceive a copy of our catalog which is now in 
preparation, we would be pleased to have 


you write to us for our Catalog No. 12. 





HALL & McCREARY 


261 WABASH AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE DESK 


This adjustable desk and chair embodies all of the 
latest ideas in correct school-room seating. 
















Individual chair desks are comfortable and are superior 
to the ordinary desk in that the movements of one 
pupil will not disturb several others. 


The adjustable feature, which allows the pupil to 
assume a natural, hence healthful, position is the 
greatest of all the advantages possessed by this desk. 
Pupils of all ages and sizes can be seated at the 
Chandler desk, with feet squarely on the floor and 
back properly supported. 


If you are interested in School Seating along advanced 
lines, write us for circulars describing this desk in 
detail. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR WORKS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
24 W. 19th Street 70 Franklin Street 


THE SCHOOL: 
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CONTEST 


A NOTE OF THANKS 
UUONOUOUOUOUOUOUOEOUOEGUOUONOUOUOUOOUUOOGUOUOUD 


Any proposition that stimulates orig- 
inal and individual work among schol- 
ars of any age has an educational 


value to those scholars and to the 
schools they attend. But this stim- 
ulation cannot attain its greatest 
possibilities for progress and devel- 


— without the co-operation of 

the Teachers in charge. So evident- 
ly has such co-operation, direction 

and interest on the part of a large 
number of Teachers throughout the 
country contributed t6’the success of 
the Crayola contest, that we beg 
leave here and now to thank them 
‘and to express our appreciation of 
their assistance. 


UOUOUENUUUOUOUOGODSUOEOEDEDEGOGEUENENESOUAOUOLD 
BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


Manufacturers of 
“‘Crayola,’’ ‘‘An-du-septic’’ Dust- 
less School Crayon, etc., etc. 


81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Benches, Tools 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICES 





Srrecrart DiscounT FoR SCHOOLS anpd CLASSES 








AN INEXPENSIVE FORM OF 
MANUAL TRAINING 


KNIVES, DESK TOPS, 
BENCHES, 


SETS 
TOOLS, and SUPPLIES 


and 





HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SUPPLIES 
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FOR CATALOGUE 


CHANDLER & BARBER 
122 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


SEND 


Pees epee PEE LUEEUSLOSES ESSERE ELLE 
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TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


is more easily accomplished on a 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


than on any other typewriter. 


Schools teaching typewriting should teach the touch 
method ot operating if they expect to achieve the best 
results 


The best results can only be achieved when a typewriter 
* 
like the Fox Typewriter is used. 


Fox Typewriters are placed on free trial anywhere. 


Special proposition for Schools. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


468 N. FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - 
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Richmond, Va. 


Recent Deaths. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, writer and 
reformer, died at her home in Melrose, 
Mass., on May 23. 

Mrs. Livermore was eighty-four years 
of age, and her life had been devoted to 
the civil rights of women and the cause 
of temperance. 

During the Civil war she went to the 
front and devoted her time to the care 
and comfort of the troops, being a leader 
in the work of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. 

At the close of the war Mrs. Liver- 
more began her career as a lecturer. 
Her services were in constant demand 
by lyceums all over the country. Her 
most popular lectures were ‘‘ What shall 
we do with our daughters?’’ ‘‘ What 
shall we do with our sons?’’ ‘‘ What 
shall we do with our superfluous wo- 
men?’’ ‘‘Women of the war,’’ and 
‘‘Moral heroism of the temperance re- 
form.’’ She retired from the lecture 
platform in 1895, altho she has since 
spoken and lectured frequently in and 
near Boston. 

In 1896 Tufts college honored Mrs. 
Livermore, conferring the degree of 
doctor of laws. 

An intimate friend, in speaking of her 
said: ‘‘She was a warm friend and ex- 
tremely sensible in her sympathies and 
advice. Strong and true to the cause of 
womanhood, she will be sadly missed 
wherever women meet to discuss ques- 
tions of educational and moral moment.’’ 


Miss Caroline J. Dresser, principal of 
school No, 2, Yonkers, N. Y. is dead. A 
brief notice, but it records the loss of a 
rare teacher and inspiring friend. Asa 
teacher Miss Dresser was earnestly pro- 
gressive, and constantly seeking the Sent 
things in education. She preserved, in a 
remarkable degree, the spirit and hope 
of youth. 

For twenty-two years this noble woman 
had been giving of her inmost self for 
the benefit of her pupils. She never 
spared her own strength, and was equally 
exacting in her requirements of others. 
A model of loyalty and fidelity, of 
strength and positive opinions, she in- 
spired all with whom she came in con- 
tact with lofty ideals, for useful service 
in the world’s work. 

President Easton of the board of edu- 
cation paid her the following tribute: 
“‘T suppose the number of lives this 
woman influenced for good will never be 
known. It is no exaggeration to say 
that hundreds of families have been and 
will be benefited, made better and more 
useful members of the community in 
which their lot may be cast, by reason 
of the fact that some member or mem- 
bers in each of such families came 
under the dominant personality of Miss 
Dresser. ’’ 


GRADED CLASSICS READERS are published by 
B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


“THE MOST SATISFACTORY SET OF READERS” 


Ir. MARY MOORE WELTON, for a number of years Principal of the Primary Department of the Ethical 
Culture Schools of New York, and one of the ablest primary teachers in America, in a letter to Miss M. W. 
Haliburton, one of the authors of ‘GRADED CLASSICS READERS,”’ says: 

‘‘It is altogether the most satisfactory set of Readers I know. In my opinion you have the right conception 
of Phonics, both as to the method of teaching it and as to its proper subordination to the thought side of the work. 
While I differ from you in a few details, I consider that you have met the most serious requirement of a set of 
Readers—that of giving the children ‘literature’ from the beginning. You have also succeeded in giving them much 
fresh material, which adds to the attractiveness of the books. I most heartily commend the whole series.’’ 
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Geometric Problems 


A Text-Book for Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - 


Text-Books of Art Education 


-30 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - 


25 


Illustrated, Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place ~ 





New York 


Broadway Central Hotel 


Nos. 667 to 677 Broadway, cor. 3rd St., New York 





| Altogether the Largest Hotel Property in New York, in close proximity to all the 


Fashionable Stores, Theatres, and Principal Attractions of the City. 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT Passengers can take Fourth Avenue Electric Cars 


direct to Bond Street, one block in front. 
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PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY ANY 
OF THE FERRIES or either FOREIGN 
OR COASTWISE STEAMERS can take 
any Cross-Town Car, or walk to Broad- 
way and take Electric Cars direct to the 
Hotel, or, via the Sixth Avenue Elevated, 
stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
three minutes from Hotel. 


The Central is run on both the American and 
Luropean Plans 


The Regular Tariff of Charges for each 
Person will be: 

For Room Only - 1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 

and Board, 2.50, 3.00, ‘ 3.50 

** Single Meals- - - - - cents 

** Room with Parlor or Bath, Extra. 


‘ se 


Send for Large Colorea Map of New York, free 


United States Hotel 
Boston 


Tilly Haynes, Proprietor 
Daniel C. Webb, Manager 


B’dw’y Central Hotei 
New York 
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Here and There. : 


“13 the Trades and other Industries, Educa- , . 1 
Dr. Phillips Re-Elected. tion for Commerce, and Education for Schoolmasters’ Round-Table 


Supt. J. H. Phillips has been unani- Agriculture; and the arrangement of the _ On May 27, the Schoolmasters’ Round- 
mously re-elected superintendent of the program and the selection of speakers Table of Western Connecticut held an 
public schools of Birmingham, Ala., for will be made accordingly. No pains will interesting and profitable meeting at New 
a term of three years. In commenting be spared tosecureacknowledgedauthor- Q@anaan. : . 
upon the election, The Birminghan News, ities not only for the leading papers but . The main discussion was upon realit 
says: ‘‘ The board of edu:ationinre-elect- also for the discussions. in the hope of 1 school work; how is this illustrated; 
ing Dr. J. H. Phillips as superintendent securing practical suggestions for theuse the useful and useless in school work; 
of the public schools of Birmingham did of our school and college curriculums.’’ 2d limits in the use of supplementary 
exactly what the community as a whole material. Among other things, the third 
would have done had the question been Loans to Teachers. SS ee 
left to a popular vote. _Dr. Phillips uchter Ne F ional information of the Fairfield Co y 
came to Birmingham twenty-two years doing ry ee ont ag rp ge. eect association was discussed under the fol- 
ago, reorganized our public schoolsystem, jing held recently in Boston an interest- !°Wins heads: Is it worth while to begin 
placed it upon a splendid basis and has ing report was submitted by Miss Mary grammar with children eight or nine 
ever since labored untiringly for its ad- Adams Currier, chairman of the educa- ¥©2!S of age? Can a principal do too 
vancement. To-day Birmingham has a tisnal committee. Miss Currier gave an much supervising? Is it advisable to 
public educational system which willcom- account of the organization’s system of work for a complete mastery of technical 
ony favorably with that of any city in Jending small sums of money to worthy ®T@™mar in the graded school? 
the country. 7ouns Ww : as z = 

“As an organizer Dr. Phillips pos- }oachere may pany, GY. tem schoo! Trust Principles in Education. 
sesses splendid qualities. Hegives close Transcript, the report reads, in part: Frank A. Vanderlip, former assistant 
attention to details. He is thoughtful «The first loan was made in December, secretary of the U. S. Treasury, was 
and tactful. As an instructor he is 1g93° We have loaned in all $825 and one of the chief speakers at the recent 
thoroly equipped, possessing a wide $995 of this has been returned, so that 155th anniversary of the birth of Stephen 
experience and being imbued with a now we have $600 still out. Someofthis Girard in-Philadelphia. 
pardonable pride in his work. The effi- wil] be paid by July. Fourteenhavehad Mr. Vanderlip created a sensation by 
ciency and thoro development of our pub- syms of money ranging from $25 to $100, advocating the proposition that ‘‘ cap- 
lic school system are matters which com- others have had useful gifts, so that in tains of industry, ’’ the men who have 
mand his closest attention and best aj} more than twenty girls have been made themselves wealthy by their genius, 
thought and his devotion to the work encouraged by us to study. A few girls should take hold and organize the whole 
has been a strong factor in Birmingham’s have been unable to do anything to can- educational system in order to prevent 
educational advancement. cel their indebtedness. Several are still the untold waste of money and of the 

Birmingham has just cause to feel struggling to get a higher education or precious time and energy of youth. 
proud of its public school system and it gre helping younger brothers and sisters There should be an application of the 
is fortunate in having at the head of the to go to school or college. Nearly allare trust principles to universities and col- 
practical operation of the schools a ripe showing the right spirit toward life, and leges, to abolish wasteful and ruinous 
scholar, a polished and cultured gentle- | am giad to encourage them in their competition. 
man and an indefatigable worker, such jqeajs.. We have now in the treasuryfor He referred to the two ten million dol- 
as Dr. Phillips. rr our educational work about $500, of lar funds given by Andrew Carnegie, 
_, Superintendent Phillips’ new book, which $180 were secured thru the efforts but he proposed a new and greater cen- 

Old Tales and Modern Ideals, ’ has re- of the Woman’s club in Concord, N. H. tral fund, to be placed in the hands of 
cently been published, by Silver, Bur- — «« Three very promising girls are look- the wisest body of men, who with a view 
dett & Company. The book contains a ing to us for help the coming year and to distribute the income, should look to 
a series of practical talks to high school have already our pledge for it. Applica- the whole field of education, to the co- 
students. An extended review of the 


“ 2 tions will continue to come during the ordination of effort among all the uni- 
book will be given later. summer vacation and every dollar and versities and colleges. ; \ 
University Convocation. more will be needed for the work. “Tf the people of the United States 


‘ ; ‘*Our rural schools in many parts of are to make the most of their opportun- 

The 43d convocation of the University the state are in a deplorable condition. ity,’’ he said, ‘‘they must employ the 
of the State of New York will be held in Where ‘there is no superintendent the most effective methods. A university 
the senate chamber at Albany, June 28, teachers are often poorly prepared and course of higher commercial training 
29, and 30. poorly paid. The time has come when will be of national value in the develop- 

Instead of devoting their time toa every town should demand trainedteach- ment of these opportunities. 
miscellaneous program as in former ers. A higher standard is needed and Leading up to his main proposition, 
years, the convocation council will delib- the people should be aroused to the im- Mr. Vanderlip declared that the profes- 
erate upon one subject. To warrant this portance of this. Is thereany other way sional educators had always been apt to 
new departure, the subject chosen must to do this than to put into these schools be narrow and provincial, and an exhaus- 
be of vital interest and acknowledged teachers of strong personality, high mor- tive history of one great Eastern un- 
timeliness to the educational and general als, and trained minds and pay them ac- iversity, for example, showed that the 
public. Ina preliminary announcement cordingly? But many of thesetownsare faculty had voted against every impor!- 
this subject is suggested: _ poor and the people are scattered over ant step of progress until the trustees 

**In conference with the Convocation the hills and thru the valleys and the forced it on them. The trustees of one 
Council it was agreed that the one topic schools are small. university had adopted a new plan of 
which overshadows all others in public _‘‘ Consolidation, as in Massachusetts, education prepared by Alexander Hamil- 
interest is the industrial and commercial can do something to better these condi- ton against the protest of the faculty. 
development of thiscountry andthe train- tlons. The real trouble is that manycan The speaker desired to enlist the tal- 
ing which shoald be given our youth in see no other way than the old way. Any ents of the very wealthy in educational 
the public schools, colleges, universities, new system is dangerous. Not only girls development. The keynote of economic 
and special schools, to best fit them for who are ready for the normal school and life was the prevention of waste, pre- 
the changing conditions which the 20th the college need our assistance, but those vention of useless competition, preven- 
century is bringing upon us. who are younger should be encouraged tion of unnecessary duplication of plants . 


_ ‘*The subject seems naturally to fall and cared for and later receive our finan- and of unsymmetrical growth, lacking in 
into three subdivisions; viz, Education for cial aid. ’’ central purpose. 


FOR RESTORING BRAIN POWER 











This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental] or bodily excesses. 
A special tood to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 
necessity. For this 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the late Dr. Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. It is derived 
from the vital or nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
brain and uerve power without the aid of injurious drugs or narcotics. 


“ T have used and highly recommend CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. HoRaTIO Potter, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


le ai aati 56 West 25th Street, 
; ° Oo, ~ New York Cit 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ew Tork Uity 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE The, best remedy in existence for cold in the 


head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 


BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel—Schmidt—Tanger 


2 vols., half leather, $5.20 postpaid. 


THIEME—PREUSSER. 


2 vols. in one, half leather, $4.25 postpaid. 


BEST 
facilities for supplying 


American, BOO KS 


English, 
Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


French, 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





German, 
Italian, 
Spanish. 








Branch Store: 
COLUMBIA UNIV. BOOKSTORE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK. 

FOR SALE 
The Library of the Late Charlton 

T. Lewis, LL. D., of New York. 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 2 cent Stamp. 





A.L.BEM 
WORCESTER. Mass 


1S. MAKER 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


| 
| 


The gift of the time and the talent of 
the men of millions to the educational 
problem would be of greater value than 
their millions. There had been a golden 
flood of educational donations from mo- 
tives of vanity, local pride, ambition and 
‘without discrimination, ’’ usually with 
a complete lack of perspective as to 
what would be the best for the whole 
educational field. 

The farmers of Kansas seem to have 
been satisfied with the work of Eastern 
college students last year in their wheat 
fields. 
into the employment bureaus of the dif- 
ferent institutions of the East for a large 
number of these sturdy athletes to as- 
sist them again in harvesting the huge 
wheat crop. 


Pennsylvania Superintendents. 
1. CouUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams, H. Milton Roth. 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton. 
Armstrong, Miles A. Milliron. 
Beaver, Andrew Lester. 
Bedford, J. Anson Wright. 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp. 

Blair, T. S. Davis. 

Bradford, H. S. Putnam. 
Bucks, A. S. Martin. 

Butler, R. S. Pennfield. 
Cambria, Herman T. Jones. 
Cameron, Mattie M. Collins. 
Carbon, James J. Bevan. 
Centre, David O. Etters. 
Chester, G. W. Moore. 
Clarion, L. L. Himes. 
Clearfield, William E. Tobias. 
Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey. 
Columbia, W. W. Evaius. 
Crawford, John D. Goodwin. 
Cumberland, J. Kelso Green. 
Dauphin, H. V. Garver. 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith. 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney. 

Erie, Samuel B. Bayle. 
Fayette, Clement Gregg Lewellyn. 
Forest, D. W. Morrison. 
Franklin, L. F. Benchoff. 
Fulton, Chas. E. Parton. 
Greene, J. C. Stewart. 
Huntingdon, J. G. Dell. 
Indiana, J. T. Stewart. 
Jefferson, R. B. Teitrick. 
Juniata, H. C. Klinger. 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor. 
Lancaster, Milton J. Brecht. 
Lawrence, R. G. Allen. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke. 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp. 
Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper. 
Lycoming, Gardner Bruce Milnor. 
McKean, Burdette S. Bayle. 
Mercer, Frederick F. Foltz. 
Mifflin. James F. Wills. 
Monroe, Frank Koehler. 
Montgomery, J. Horace’ Landis. 
Montour, Chas. W. Derr. 
Northampton, Geo. A. Grim. 
Northumberland, W. W. Fetzer. 
Perry, Ezra H. Bryner. 
Pike, Lucian Westbrook. 
Potter, Otis A. Kilbourn. 
Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer. 
Snyder, Geo. W. Walborn. 
Somerset, D. W. Seibert. 
Sullivan, J. E. R. Killgore. 


Susquehanna, Geo. A. Stearns. 


| Tioga, W. R. Longstreet. 
| Urion, D. P. Stapleton. 


| Venango, Dallas W. Armstrong. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, - - ° « ” Mass« 





READERS will confer a favor by men- | 


tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when) 
communicating with advertisers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Warren, Orlo J. Gunnine. 
Washington, Fran R. Hall. 
Wayne, D. L. Hower. 
Westmoreland. R. C. Shaw. 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis. 
York, Chas. W. Stine. 
CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Allegheny, john Morrow. 
Allentown, frarcts D. Raub. 
Altoona, H. Jj. Wightm-n. 


Letters are beginning to pour |: 











BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the: lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 











AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED B” THE 
NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for the Day and Evening High Schools of 
Greater New York for a period of Five Years. 


Partiau List oF Books ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor - 1.50 
Prac'icai Course in Touch Typewriting Py i 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms U5 


Sena for cosy of fit:nan’s Journal 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


SIBLEY AND 
COMPANY 


Publishers of 


School & College 


Text-Books 











Boston-CHICAGO 








Chicago University Summer 
Session. 

The University of Chicago announces 
that thru the courtesy of the Western 
Passenger association including in its 
jurisdiction the states of Northern Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan 
north of Lake Michigan, Kansas, North- 
ern Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota east of Bismarck, all 
points in North Dakota on the Northern 
Pacific Railway, points on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway in Wycm- 
ing and Montana, and all points in Colo- 
rado, and the Southwestern Passenger 
association covering Southern Missouri, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
a round-trip rate of one and one-third 
fares will be ayailable for students dur- 
ing the summer quarter of six weeks, 
beginning June 26. As there are certain 
conditions attached to this concession, 
those interested should write for further 
information. The following well-known 
educators will lecture at the summer 
sthool: Prof. John Adams, London uni- 
versity; Superintendent Van _ Sickle, 
Baltimore; Dr. Macmillan, of Chicago, 
and Prof. William James, of Harvard 
university. 
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Ashland, Wm. C. Estler. 
Bangor, J. W. Gruver. 
Beaver Falls, Edward Maguire, 
Bethlehem, F. W. Robbins. 
Made by Braddock, Grant Norris. 
us have Bradford, E. E. Miller. 
points of Bristol, Louise D. Baggs. 
— Butler, John A. Gibson. 
inion Carbondale, 
Ke Carlisle, John C. Wagner. 
Chambersburg, Samuel Gelwix. 
Expanded Cheltenham township (Montgomery Co.) 
Metal or Charles A. Wagner. 
sheet steel. Chester, A. D. Yocum. 
a ae Coal township (Northumberland Co.), 
Used by Albert Lloyd. 
schools, Coatesville, Wm. T. Gordon. 
clubs, and Columbia, Daniel Fleisher. 
leading Conshohocken, Elmer B. Zeigler. 
branches of Corry, Virgil G. Curtis. 
Y.M.C.A. Danville, Urie L. Gordy. 
DuBois, J. H. Alleman. ee 
We make Dunmore, Charles F. Hoban. 
metal Easton, W. W. Cottingham. Bg5° S53 : 
shelving Erie, H. C. Missimer. MPP POU it eke 
and Franklin, as a 
screens. Greensburg, Thomas S. March. 





Write for 
Catalogue. 





MERRITT & CO., 


1005 RIDGE AVE , PHILADELPHIA 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 











— 
CLASS PINS 
High-grade work at low prices. 
Write for illustrations. igns 
made free of charge. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every instance 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


18 & 15 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 


= For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col” $ 

leges. npeliing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Ene~ 

lish Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 

§ Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in | 

a schools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 
i 


sh a pocket dictionary contaiaing 33,000 words. 
Llustrated catalogue free. Address. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 3 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Obio. 


i Specialty: 
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MACK & C0 No. 18 B: own’s Race 
iT) Rochester, N.Y 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BARe 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes. Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














READERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
writing to advertisers. 





Greenville, James J. Palmer. 

Harrisburg, F. E. Downes. 

Hazleton, David A. Harman. 

Hazle township (Luzerne Co.), Joseph 
B. Gabrio. 

Homestead, James M. Norris. 

Huntingdon, E. R. Barclay. 

Jeannette, T. B. Shank. 

Johnstown, 

Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle. 

Lansford, Elmer E. Kuntz. 

Lebanon, R. T. Adams. 

Lock Haven, John A. Robb. 

Lower Merion township (Montgomery 
Co.) 

McKeesport, Joseph B. Richey. 

Mahanoy City, W. N. Ehrhart. 

Mahanoy township (Schuylkill 
Daniel F. Guinan. 

Meadville, 

Middietown, H. J. Wickey. 

Milton, W. A. Wilson. 

Monessen, Robt. W. Himelick. 

Mount Carmel. Samuel H. Dean. 

Nanticoke, John Wm. Griffith. 

New Brighton, Wm. D. Brightwell. 

New Castle, T. A. Kimes. 

Newport township (Luzerne 
H. U. Nyhart. 

Norristown, Joseph K. Gotwals. 

Oil City, Chas. A., Babcock. 

Olyphant, M. W. Cummings. 

Philadelphia, Edward Brooks. 

Pheenixville, Robert E. Laramy. 

Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews. 

Pottstown, W. W. Rupert. 

Pottsville, B. F. Patterson. 

Radnor township (Delaware Co.) 

Reading, Charles S. Foos. 

Scranton, George W. Phillips. 

Shamokin. Joseph Howerth. 

Sharon, S. H. Hadley. 

Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper. 

South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt. 

South Sharon, C. G. Canon. 

Steelton, L. E. McGinnes. 

Sunbury, Ira Shipman. 

Tamaqua, Robert F. Ditchburn. 

Tarentum. A. D. Endsley. 

Taylor, M. J. Lloyd. 

Titusville, Henry Pease. 

Tyrone, I. C. M. Ellenberger. 

Waynesboro, J. H. Reber. 

West Chester, Addison L. Jones. 

Wilkes-Barre, James M. Coughlin. 

Wilkinsburg, J. L. Allison. 

Williamsport, Charles Lose. 

| York, Atreus Wanner. 
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tg Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use B® 
3 {2 time. Sold by druggists. ur 
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Pat, Dec, 29, 1903 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavip 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
730 E. 18th ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


H AMMOND’S 


NEW MAPS 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political and 
historical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
teer of the p incipal towns of the world. 144 
pages, 10x13 inches. Sample pages free. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


In the ordinary atlas the land has received so 

much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans und seas have 

been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
| aries in order to allow of the land being better 
delineated. ‘his new work, however, makes 
the ocean the first consideration. _ In place 
of maps of céntinents, mapsof the various oceans 
are given, and maps of smaller seas and com- 
mercial waterways take the place of maps of 
countries. Coaling stations, Ame. ican and Brit- 
ish Consular Agencies, distances, hight houses, 
light ships, huudred fathom lise, etc. Many 
maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifally colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 
An entirely new series, showing clearly both 
physical ana political features. 

Catalogue mailed on receipt of reyuest 


C. Ss. HAMMOND & CO. 
Publishers 
163 BROADWAY 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALTY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
—"- for new buildings or remod- 
| e 








NEw YORK 








ing. 
Plans submitted and estimates furnished 
| free of charge. 
| Correspondence solicited from School 
| Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E.L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCHITECT 
Smithville Flats, Chenargo Co., N. Y. 


Prices reasonable 
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Pears’ 


“ A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu-. 
rally good soap for the 


complexion. 
Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


SPENCERIAN 
"STEEL PENS. 





™° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


_SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 

















EUROPEAN PRIMER 


FOR THE PENNILESS’ 
By LUCY WILDER MORRIS 


The best treatise on cheap foreign travel from 
actual experience ever published. 


This Book is Not Literature, but Business. 


Tells just how, when, and where to do every 
thing; what the cost should be, and how to save 
mony. 

An experienced Europ2an traveler said, “This 
book would have been chep at $150.00 if I could 
have had the information it contains Lesure I 
made my first trip abroad.” 


For sale only by Lucy W. Morris, at 929 Lumber 
Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Price, 50c. 








An Old Teacher of New Ideas. 


Thomasius’s effort against witchcraft 
torture, persecution,and various cruelties 
and pedantries, was triumphant long ago 
but his work against sectarian controlfjof 
instruction still continues, and nowhere 
more steadily than in the United States. 
Evidences of it in Great Britian are the 
liberalizing of her great universities,and 
the election of laymen to so many posi- 
tions in the higher instruction to which 
only ecclesiastics were formerly eligible. 
Evidences of itin France are the success- 
ful efforts now making to wrest the con- 
trol of primary education from various 
monkish orders. In our own country itis 
seen in theescape of various older univer- 
sities from sectarian control,and in the es- 
tablishment of new universities, especial- 
ly in our Western states, freed from this 
incubus,—and all whether East or West, 
more and more under management of 
aymen rather than of ecclesiastics. The 
clauses in various state constitutions, not- 
ably that recently inserted in the consti- 
tution of the state of New York, forbid- 
ding appropriations to institutions under 
sectarian management, testify to the 
continuance of this movement. Sectarian 
hostility is, indeed, still strong in some 
parts ofour country. It keeps back some- 
what the proper development of the 
state universities of the North, and thus 
far absolutely prevents proper legislative 
appropriations to the state universities 
of the South. It has also been a main 
source of opposition to the establishment 
of a university at the City of Washing- 
ton, which, tho proposed by Washington 
himself, and supported by nearly every 
president since his time, still remains in 
abeyance. But the ideas of Thomasius 
will yet bear fruits in these fields as in 
others. —ANDREW D. WHITE, in the At- 
lantic. 


An Old-Time Summering Place. 


Looking at Hoboken, or Hobuck, as 
the island opposite New York city used 
to be called, with its unsightly piers and 
warehouses, it is hard to believe that at 
one time it was the most frequented 
summer resort and pleasure spot in Amer- 
ica. Yet so we are assured by Weymer 
Jay Mills, in a gossipy account of ‘‘ Ro- 
maaces of Summer Resorts,’’in the June 
Delineator. It seems that the cholera 
scare of 1882 drove everybody out of 
New York and the world of fashion to 
the Jersey isle. Afterwards, for many 
years it was a favorite resort for the 
beau’monde, and some of the prettiest ro- 
mances that history has preserved to us 
had Hoboken for a setting. That it was 
a fitting place for romance is vouched 
for by Fanny Kemble, the English act- 
ress, who went into raptures over its 
loveliness; and Mrs. Trollope and Charles 
Dickens obtained there some of the few 
pleasing impressions that they carried 
away from America. Mr. Mills recounts 
most of the old-time love stories of Ho- 








Reflecting Lantern 


For brilliantly projecting on the screen in natural colors 
photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, speci- 


mens, mechanical models and cuts in books. Also shows 
lantern slides perfectly. Attachable to any electric lantern. 
Send for circulars and lists of educational slides on Geogra- 
phy, Geology, Botany, History, Psychology, etc. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Dept. 7, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


dentistry. 


boken, Saratoga,and Newport, and gives 
some pictures of particular interest. 
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CONSTIPATIC 


**For over nine yea.s I suffered with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time 1 had to take ar 
injection of warm water once every 24 hours before 
I coyld have an action on my bowels. Happily I 
tried Cascarets, and today I am a well. man. 
During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you I am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of snffering humanity.” 

B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, Ill 





Best For 
The Bowels 





CANDY CATHARTIC ’ 


ly WORK WHILE YOU si 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





through the Sprague 
system, the original. 
Prepares for the bar 
and for success inj 


life. Plan approved 


by judges and educators. Successful graduates everywhere. 
Liberal Terms, Special offer now, Catalog free. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
375 Majestic Blig., Detroit, Mich. 


ENEELY & CO. BELLS 


School & other 
TER VAIET atheros ee zal: Ve 















The 





of ability can find per- 


SALESMEN manent employment in 


local territory on Chambers’s Encyclopedia and 
Standard Reference works; first-class references 
necessary. 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


_, ELE PIO AE. PREP LEE NA LTRE SA 
THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 
A COUNTRY 













Chautauqua Institute. 


The New York State summer institute 
at Chautauqua will be open for four 
weeks from July 10 to August 4. Cer- 
tain privileges are granted members of 
the institute, such as free gate tickets 
and privileges of the classes of the Chau- 
tauqua institution summer schools during 
the entire session. Members of the in- 
stitute are entitled to free tuition from 
July 10-August 10, inclusive in any two 
courses not starred of those offered in 
the Schools of English, Modern Lan- 
guages,- Classical Languages, Mathe- 
matics and Science and Pedagogy. 

Teachers intending to become mem- 
bers should secure a copy of the July 
Chautauquan Quarterly, now ready. 
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N’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Inte Your Shoe~ 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintal onailen, 
i nervous feet, and instant. 










takes the sting out of corns oon 
bunions. ts the greatest 
comfort ze 


iscovery of t 
e. Alien’s Foot makes 
fitting or new shoes feel easy. 


FREE 


TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 














MOTHER GRAY’SSWEE 
OW DERS, the best medicinefor 
everish, Jickly Children. Sold b 
stseverywhere. Trial Pac! 
FREE. Address, e 
L-~ALLEN S$. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
wr ““iGaiedbesere 
TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Fassenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND _ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
devs — New York; 
Steamer every Week Day pacha ap oy 


all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUST N, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 
Pier 35 East River, NEW YORK, Phone 800 Orchard 


308 Congress Street. 





Low-Rate Tour to Denver. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account International 
Convention, Epworth League. 


On account of the Epworth League 
International Convention. to be held in 
Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, the Pennsyl- 
van‘a Railroad Company has arranged a 
tour to Denver under its personally-con- 
ducted system. A special train of high- 
grade Pullman equipment willleave New 
York, Philade!phia, Harrisburg, Altoona, 
and Pittsburg on Monday, July 3, arriv- 
ing Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, 
july 5. Ticketscovering round-trip trans- 

rtation, Puliman accommodations (one 
berth) going, and all meals in dining car 
when traveling on special train, will be 
sold at the following very low rates: New 
York, $63.50; Philadelphia, $61.75; Balti- 
more,$60.00; Washington,$60.00; Harris- 
burg, $59.75; Wiiliamsport, $59.75; Al- 
toona, $58.75; and at proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage to 
either Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueb- 
lo. and will be good for return passage 
on regular trains to leave either of the 
above-mentioned points not later than 
July 14. Deposit of tickets with joint agent 
at either Denver, Colorado Springs, or 
Pueblo not later than July 14 and pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents secures an ex- 
tension of return limit to leave either of 
the above points not later than August 8. 

These liberal return limits will enable 
tourists to take advantage of the many 
delightful side trips to resorts inthe Col- 
orado Mountains, the Yellowstone Park, 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, 
for which special reduced-rate tickets 
will be on sale at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo. ; ' 

For further information concerning 


specific rates,stop-over privilges, and re- | for OVER FURTY CE ne or MorH: 
turning routes consult ticket agents. A| WITH PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 


descriptive itinerary will be mailed upon 
application to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenver Agent, Broad street station, 


Among the Magazines. 


The people of the United States have 
the best weather service in the world, 
the government spending one million five 
hundred dollars a year on its weather 
bureau—a larger sum than all the gov- 
ernments of Europe combined spend for 
similar service. The bureau not only 
gives advance tidings of the weather, 
but its warnings of cold waves, frosts, 
and storms save millions of dollars in 
crops every year, to say nothing of un- 
counted lives. And the story of how all 
this is accomplished is as fascinating as 
a Jules Verne romance. This is the sub- 
ject of Gilbert H. Grosvenor’s ‘‘Our 
Heralds of Storm and Flood’’ in the 
June Century. Mr. Grosvenor is the ed- 
itor of The National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 


Coleridge’s Home at Nether Stowey. 


The cottage was at the western end of 
the village; and there it stands yet, a 
. ugly house, close on the street. 

e went in, and after making clear to 
the good woman who owned it that we 
were not looking for lodgings, we saw 
all that there was to see of thedwelling. 
There were four rooms, two down- 
stairs and two above. All were bare 
and disorderly, because, as the woman 
explained, house-cleaning was in prog- 
ress. It was needed. She showed us 
a winding stair, hardly better than a 
ladder, which led from the lower to the 
upper rooms. There was no view, no 
garden. But in Coleridge’s day there 
was a small plot of ground belcenging to 
the house and running back to the large 
and pleasant place of his friend Poole.— 
From ‘‘A Day Among the Quantock 
Hills, *’ by DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, in the 
June Scribner’s. 


Tour to the Canadian Rockies, 
Lewis and Clark Exposition 
and Yeilowstone Park. 


Via Pennsylvania Rai!road,,. Account Convention 
American Medica! Association: 


ROUND —$ 215—TRIP. 
On account of the convention of the 
American Medical Association,to be held 
in Portland, Ore., July 11 to 14,the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will run a 
personally-conducted tour, visiting the 
beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, 
Seattie, Tacoma, and Portland, allowing 
four days in the latter city for attending 
the sessions of the convention and for 
visiting the Lewis and Clark Expcsition, 
and five and one-half days in the Yellow- 
stone Park, a full and complete tour of 
that wonderland. Ticketscovering every 
necessary expense en route, except hotel 
accommodations in Portland, will be sold 
at the very low rate of $215 from all 
stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
except Pittsburg, from which the rate 
will be $210. A special train of high- 
grade Pullman equipment willleave New 
York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pitis- 
burg, Monday, Juiy 3. The route will 
be via Chicago and St. Paul to Banff Hot 
Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, in the 
Canadian Rockies, thence to the Pacific 
Coast. Returning the route will lie thru 
the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, 
and thence via Billings and Omaha to 
Chicago, reaching New York on July 26. 
For further information consult Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket agents. A descrip- 
tive itinerary wili be sent on application 
to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 
MRs. wusrow > oozmina SYRUP has been Seed 


le t 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
OURES WIND GCOLIO, and ‘is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrap. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





Made from 


and recommended by 


Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 


and first-class 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 


122 Pearl St..N. Y. 


THIE G 


FrEeEA'T 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


rEA COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and havea happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 





The following vivid discription istake 


from Arthur Huntington Gleason’s in 

teresting article, ‘‘ Seventy Milesan Hou 

in an Automobile,’’ in June Country 
Life in America: 

‘‘The driver in action learis over the 
motor bonnet like an aimed arrow. His 
left hand is on the steel driving gear, his 
right hand opens and closes as he feels 
for the emergency brake that will save 
a life at the next blind corner, his feet, 
clad in buckskin shoes, are pliable and 
acutely sensitive and play the clutch as 
if it were a soft pedal. His goggles 
throw off a steady fusillade ofsand. His 
slave of the race, the mechanic at his 
left, is feeding oil to the friction-chafed 
chassis. The machine is throbbing as if 
it were a great heart, and the pulsations 
go thru himas part of the system. The 
wheel tires get egg-shaped from the mo- 
mentum. Chewing dust and blinking 
wind he feels the speed gathering from 
all parts, from the hub bolt to the in- 
most nut of the body, like a rising tide. 
What wonder that the greatest triumph 
since Goethe was crowned at Weimar 


came to Fournier when he had hurtled 
thru three nations and rolled into the 
Circus Ground of Berlin. receiving the 
rize of the Emperor of Germany, of the 
ing of the Belgians, of the Grand Duke 
of Luxembourg, and of the city of Han- 
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Philadelphia, Pa 


bottle. 


over.’ 


CARMEL SOAP 


An exquisite Soap | 


PURE OLIVE OIL | 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. | 
Sold by druggists | 
gro- ji 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., | 











